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RICHARD SALTER STORRS. 


Wuen an experienced and successful teacher falls from the 
ranks of his professional brethren, and especially when such an 
one was in the prime of manhood, the loss to the rising gener- 
ation is great, and doubly great when that teacher had stood 
for years in the very front rank in a special and peculiar kind 
of instruction. Such a loss the profession of deaf-mute teach- 
ing has sustained in the death of Mr. R. S. Storrs—one of its most 
shining lights—who died at Longmeadow, Mass., Aug. 31st, 
1884. 

Richard Salter Storrs was born at Amherst, Mass., Sept. 
29th, 1830. When he was four years old, his parents moved 
to Longmeadow, which was thenceforth the family home. 

Of Mr. Storrs as a boy his sister writes: “He was very 
sensitive and pure-minded, seldom caring to share in the 
rough sports of those of his own age. A book was his meat 
and his drink, and I had literally to urge him to out-of-door 

“The larger part of his boyhood was passed at Braintree, 
[in the family of his uncle, Dr. Richard S. Storrs,] where he 
was most lovingly cared for, so that he always cherished our 
uncle and aunt as his second parents.” 

A schoolmate of his boyhood informs the writer that Salter 
Storrs, as he was called, was then, as ever after, painstaking, 
thorough, faithful, and conscientious in everything which he 
undertook, and, intellectually, stood head and shoulders above 
those of his own age. A keen observer, of quick sympathies, 
abounding in wit and humor, and greatly relishing a kindly 
joke, even when it bore most heavily upon himself, he jwas a 
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general favorite among his school-fellows. They had great 
respect for his ability, and looked to him as a champion of their 
boyish rights. Not a few times, when an irritated teacher had 
laid some restriction upon their liberty, which they considered 
unjust, did they secure him as an advocate of their cause, and 
seldom did his arguments fail to gain their case and secure the 
removal of the restriction. 

He was born a logician, and he delighted in a battle of words 
in a righteous cause. In after years it was an amusement, in 
which he often indulged among his friends, to assume some false 
premise and argue from that standpoint, merely to test the 
quality of his adversary’s steel,—and one must hold a sharp 
weapon and handle it with rare skill to hold his ground against 
him. 

From Braintree Salter Storrs passed to Williston Seminary, 
at East Hampton, where he was fitted for Amherst College, 
from which he was graduated in 1852, with the highest honors 
of his class. Of his course as a student his college classmate 
and life-long friend, his Jonathan, the Rev. John M. Greene, 
D. D., of Lowell, Mass., thus writes: 

“Tt was my good fortune to form the acquaintance of Richard 
Salter Storrs, of Longmeadow, in the autumn of 1848. At that 
time I entered the senior class in Williston Seminary under the 
instruction of Luther Wright, A. M., the principal of the school. 
Mr. Storrs was a relative of Mr. Wright and boarded in his 
family. Well do I remember how that youthful, lad-like young 
man impressed me. His eye was sharp and keen as a diamond. 
His head was plump and round, every good phrenological 
bump being at a high mark. And I recall distinctly the 
impression which he made on me at his first recitations in the 
class. 

‘When Mr. Storrs rose to recite Virgil or Cicero or Xenophon, 
in that class of thirty-two young men there was not a listless 
student on the seats. There was something about his manner 
of reciting which roused the dullest scholar present into atten- 
tion. It was not nervousness. It was not any strangeness of 
tone or manner. It was not any swell or bombast such as I 
remember one or two of the class had. For Mr. Storrs was 
small in bodily stature, unobtrusive in manner, gentle as a 
zephyr in his deportment. The something about him which 
drew and enchained the attention of the whole class was the evi- 
dent presence and working of an uncommon mind, combined 
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with the self-conscious assurance that he had something to say 
and he knew how to say it. The moment he began to scan a 
passage in Virgil we felt from the precision and exactness of 
the utterances that a master was at work. When he translated 
the passage he had always a clear and definite idea, which he 
expressed in the simplest words and the most intelligible sen- 
tences. Every one in the class desired to hear what he had to 
say. This kind of charm lasted the whole year. He stood out 
above us all as our leader. No one disputed the fact that he 
was our brightest mind and most promising fellow-student. It 
is not strange that the valedictory addresses were assigned to 
him on the day of our graduation. No one of us thought of any 
one else for this place of honor. 

“When we entered Amherst College, the next autumn, it was 
my privilege to be brought into a closer relation to Mr. Storrs. 
By one of those special and sad providences which sometimes 
occur both of us were deprived of our room-mates. Thus we 
came together in a very unexpected way, and began an acquaint- 
ance and intimacy which not only lasted through college life, 
but to the day of his death, growing stronger all the time. I 
never saw him in any place where he did not acquit himself as 
a true, noble, Christian man. 

“One noticeable trait in the character and life of Mr. Storrs 
was his conscientiousness. He studied God’s word, and brought 
all his convictions into harmony with the- teachings of those 
blessed oracles. There was no moral philosophy for him except 
that of the Gospel of Christ. He saw into the inner meaning of 
the words of the Great Master, and drew from them strength 
and life. 

“His conscientiousness showed itself not only in Sunday 
duties, but in week-day duties as well. There was not a lesson 
assigned to the class which he did not faithfully and honestly 
prepare to the best of his ability. He put his whole soul into 
a grammar lesson as truly as he did into the most beautiful 
passage of Homer. It was sometimes almost laughable to me 
to see how he would discover a philosophy in the rules of pros- 
ody; but doubtless he did discover much more there than I did. 
It all arose from the fact that his whole soul was in whatever he 
studied ; he made it a matter of conscience to strike to the bot- 
tom of every subject with which he grappled, and to do his best 
in the work of every day. ; 

‘He was very methodical in his use of time. That was one 
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great element in his success as a student. He had no wasted 
moments. Perhaps he did not cultivate the habit of play 
enough; he pursued his vocation too closely and neglected too 
much his avocation. But he had conscience about it. Time 
was a precious treasure to him, and he could not waste it. 
Every appointed hour for study had its work, into which he 
put his best strength. 

“Mr. Storrs had the joy of a good conscience. His very 
countenance showed it. There was nothing evil in his eye, 
nothing sinister in the expression of his face. If he had said 
or done anything wrong or unbecoming, he had no rest till sat- 
isfaction was made and peace was restored to his conscience. 

‘ Another noticeable trait was his intellectual breadth and acu- 
men. There was not another man in the class who so quickly 
and completely grasped a subject given us for study as he did. 
His mind worked with great rapidity, and it struck down to the 
lower strata of thought. It was interesting sometimes to see 
him in the recitation-room when he evidently saw further into 
the subject than the teacher did. Also his power to group 
things and show their differences and mutual relations was 
quite unusual. His brain was large and of the best quality, 
and it was thoroughly under his control, so that no ordinary 
mind could cope with him. His gift of language was extraor- 
dinary. His translations in the class-room were often of such 
high order that they would have been elegant English if they 
had been written as they fell from his lips. Ido not know that 
he ever wrote a line of poetry, but he was full of the poetic 
sense. The nice harmonies of words he felt in every part of 
his nature, and he could bring out the hidden powers of their 
meaning, and marshal them forth into sentences as few mortals 
can. He excelled as a student in all the great branches of 
study. If you were in the mathematics with him, you would 
think that he was well at home there. If you studied the an- 
cient classics with him, you would say that he was certainly 
now where he was doing his best. If the subject of study were 
mental and moral philosophy, you would say those branches 
were his specialties. I knew him long and intimately, and can 
hardly tell what his special gift was. He seemed to have all 
gifts. I think, however, the department of language was more 
to his taste than any other; but he would have been a rare 
scholar in anything, had his physical constitution enabled him 
to work his brain to the maximum of its capacity. 
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“He made the curriculum studies his first duty in college, as 
every wise student, will; but he found time for not a little gene- 
ral reading besides. He knew how to get the best books on the 
best subjects, and he understood, what is a rarer gift, how to 
read a book to the best advantage. Macaulay’s ‘Essays’ was a 
favorite book of his in college. The flowing style of Macaulay, 
as well as many of the subjects treated, was congenial to him. 

“T would also say a word about Mr. Storrs as a friend. 
Thirty-six years was I intimate with him, and I never knew 
him false to a trust, never discovered that he failed to do what 
could reasonably be expected of him in any situation, never 
heard him utter an unkind or uncharitable word about his 
friends, nor ever saw him when he would not sacrifice self for 
the good of others. 

“The Latins called a friend an alter ipse. Such Mr. Storrs 
regarded his friends. We felt sure that we could trust him, 
for our interests were made his own. His imprudences would 
not harm us, for he was not imprudent. His heart would not 
grow cold and forget us, for his affections were warm, strong, 
and deep. He would not leave us, choosing others in our 
stead, for fickleness was no part of his nature Prosperity 
did not warm the ardor of his devotion; adversity did not 
cool it. I do not think he had many dear friends. He was 
friendly to all, but to a few he was everything which the 
precious word friend can mean. The very depth and intensity 
of his affection would limit it. When with those whom he 
trusted he threw off reserve and opened his heart and mind 
most freely, you could see all he was in spirit and temper, as 
well as in habit and life. But the more deeply and truly we 
knew him the greater was our respect and love for him. Hav- 
ing been with him in all the experiences of nearly two score 
years I cannot recall an instance when he was lacking in sym- 
pathy, in help, in encouragement, in sincere congratulation, as 
became a high-minded, unselfish, genuine friend. 

“ Another trait, and one which I would particularly emphasize, 
was his religious character. This was the crown of all with 
him. Not religiousness, but religion, pure and undefiled, 
characterized him. Not a word of cant fell from his lips in 
conversation or in prayer. Morning and evening in our student- 
room have I knelt with him and heard him pour out his heart 
in supplication, and I have heard him speak in the class prayer- 
meeting and in the larger assemblies of the students engaged 
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in religious services, but I never heard an insincere or perfunc- 
tory word fall from his lips. His heart was always in what his 
mouth uttered. He was ‘an Israelite indeed, in whom was no 
guile.’ 

‘His love for the sacred Scriptures was noticeable even in col- 
lege. He had been trained up in the oracles of God, and he 
made the truths in them the stimulus and solace of his soul as 
well as the guide of all his life. He would often by a single 
remark irradiate a passage of Scripture and help one into a 
deeper and truer meaning of it than he had had before. He 
possessed what Wordsworth calls ‘that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude.” He saw deeper into truth and higher than 
ordinary mortals do. 

“Tn later years Mr. Storrs knew, for a time at least, what it 
was to wrestle with doubts.- His mind was troubled somewhat 
with speculations, and he felt like changing in some degree the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine, as he had held them. But 
in his college days the spectre of doubt did not haunt him. 
His life was one of a sweet glad faith in the Son of God; he 
accepted the sacred Scriptures as the inspired word of God, 
and able to make us wise unto salvation, and the whole system 
of evangelical truth was the delight and joy of his soul. He 
enjoyed sermons which were plain, practical, spiritual, pungent. 
He liked conversation which helped him to walk more closely 
with God, and to enter more deeply into the spirit and life of 
Jesus. His religion was not a speculation, a matter of the 
head, but it took root deep and strong in the heart, controlled 
the will, guided the conscience, and regulated the life. I do 
not mean to hint that there was ever a time in his life when all 
this was not true. What I would convey is that during his 
college life, the period of which I am particularly speaking, 
these things were true in a marked degree. The period of 
doubt comes to every active mind some time. It came to him 
later than it often comes, and he passed through it triumph- 
antly, coming out of it rooted and grounded more firmly than 
ever in the faith of eternal life through the crucified One. 

“Much more could I say of one so dear to me, and who 
shone out in our college days as an intellectual star of great 
magnitude.. He was a favorite of all his classmates. He led 
us in scholarship, and no one disputed the position which he 
held when the highest honors at our graduation were given to 
him. He was every inch a man, and we all knew it. Had his 
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physical endowments equalled his mental, or had the college 
enjoyed then what it has so liberally provided now, a good 
gymnasium, so that muscle and nerve adequate to so strong 
and active a mind could have been developed, Richard Salter 
Storrs, of Longmeadow, would have become a scholar and a 
man of great renown in our land. As it was, the brain was too 
large for the body, and all his life he worked at a fearful dis- 
advantage. 

“But the battle is ended; the crown is won. What trials he 
had to contend with in bodily weakness few of us will ever 
know; but the day will reveal it, and we shall all say that he 
was a hero in suffering and a victor in life’s conflict.” 

Descended from a long line of ministers, heir to a rich in- 
heritance of mental and moral qualities, the one ambition of 
Mr. Storrs up to the time of his graduation “had been to pur- 
sue the family calling of preaching. His failure to do this from 
ill health was the great disappointment of life with him, and 
this is the key that unlocks much of his after character, though 
from his sister’s misfortune he became deeply interested in deaf- 
mute instruction.” 

Upon that work he entered in September, 1853, and from that 
time until 1884, with the exception of two years (1864-1866) 
during which he held a professorship in the National Deaf-Mute 
College, at Washington, D. C., he was a teacher in the American 
Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., where he impressed himself upon 
the school, and upon the whole profession, and did much by 
his example and by his written and spoken words to advance 
the cause of deaf-mute education. For the excellence of its 
present methods of instruction the American Asylum owes 
more, directly and indirectly, to Richard S. Storrs than to any 
other one man. 

For the following facts regarding the connection of Professor 
Storrs with the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, I 
am indebted to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, its President : 

“Professor Storrs began his duties in the College at Wash- 
ington in September, 1864. He was the first instructor in the 
College. His professorship was at first that of Linguistics, 
but in 1865 he assumed the chair of Mental Science and Eng- 
lish Philology. 

“During the closing months of 1865 Professor Storrs suf- 
fered much from insomnia, and his health was impaired to such 
a degree as to lead him to propose to sever his connection with 
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the College. His services, however, were so highly valued that 
he was urged to devote himself for a time to the solicitation of 
funds for the endowment of scholarships in the College, in the 
hope that a relief from the confining work of the class-room 
might lead to the re-establishment of his health. 

‘His efforts to collect funds for the College were crowned 
with very considerable success, and his health was much im- 
proved. The pressure of considerations of a family nature, 
however, to urge his return to New England was so strong as 
to induce him to resign his position in the summer of 1866, 
that he might resume his connection with the American Asylum 
at Hartford. 

“Professor Storrs, though identified with the work of the 
College for a short period only, rendered very important setvice, 
especially in the assistance he gave in arranging its course of 
study. His counsel was uniformly and strongly that the or- 
ganization of the College should be assimilated as closely as 
possible to that of American colleges in general. In this he 
upheld my own views against quite serious but unsuccessful 
efforts in the Board of Directors to establish a low standard 
for graduation from the College.” 

The impression which Mr. Storrs left upon the minds of those 
who came under his instruction will be seen from the following 
words from the pen of Professor J. B. Hotchkiss, formerly a Col- 
lege student under Mr. Storrs, but now a member of the College 
faculty : 

“The impression produced by Mr. Storrs in the College class- 
room was that of an earnest and sympathetic teacher. To the 
young men of his classes he was a fellow-seeker after knowledge, 
and the most devoted among them was not as enthusiastic as 
he in the investigation of the matter in hand. Quick to per- 
ceive the difficulties of those he was leading, he was painstak- 
ing and patient in his efforts to show the right way to overcome 
them; yet, while none could be more gentle and helpful than 
he with the slowness arising from natural disadvantages, the 
one requisite he exacted from all was that they should be as 
eager to receive instruction as he was to impart it. Dullness 
he could readily forgive; listlessness was the one unpardonable 
sin. A yawn during a recitation was an impossible perform- 
ance for him, and a sleepless night was scarcely a sufficient 
excuse for this breach of class-room decorum on the part of a 
student. He could easily overlook blunders arising from excess 
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of zeal or a misapplication of vigorous thought, or perhaps see 
something to praise in them; but blunders from carelessness or 
inattention aroused a serious remonstrance-—a remonstrance 
which he was careful to address to the offender's sense of reason 
and justice, and which, for greater effectiveness, he usually de- 
livered in private. With these qualities he easily awakened a 
responsive earnestness and enthusiasm in the young men under 
him, and so made his instruction of the highest benefit.” 

It was my privilege to enjoy the intimate friendship of Mr. 
Storrs, and to be closely associated with him in professional 
work for eighteen years, and it is with pleasure that I can bear 
testimony to his rare success in his chosen field of labor. 

As a teacher of deaf-mutes he had no superior and few, if 
any, equals. He loved the work, and was an enthusiast in his 
profession. His rare natural endowments and rich mental ac- 
quirements were made to do full service in behalf of his pupils. 
Freely had he received; freely did he give. 

Ready in the invention of devices and fertile in expedients to 
aid the understanding of his pupils, he brought ideas to their 
minds with great rapidity, clearness, and force. Systematic in 
everything, he always knew just what he had taught and how 
he had taught it. Every new principle naturally followed what 
had gone before and paved the way for that which was to follow. 
So he knew for what errors his pupils were to be held sharply 
to account, and what, as errors of ignorance, were to be over- 
looked and ignored, until the principles involved in the mis- 
takes were reached in natural sequence. 

By this course the pupil at once saw the reason for such cor- 
rection and his own culpability for his error. His attention was 
not distracted by that which was beyond his comprehension, but 
was concentrated upon that which he easily understood. He saw 
that no unreasonable thing was required of him ; that it was pos- 
sible for him, by exercising his judgment and his reason, to avoid 
certain classes of errors and to enlarge constantly the firm ground 
on which he stood. His courage was kept up, and success in- 
spired his enthusiasm. 

Mr. Storrs had the happy faculty of turning mistakes, even, 
to good account, when they were thoughtful ones rather thar 
those of carelessness, the odium of the errors being thrown upon 
the irregularities and incongruities of the English language 
rather than upon the pupil, who learned what his mistakes 
were and the correction for them without being disheart- 
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ened by them. It sometimes seemed as if this rare teacher 
drew more courage for himself and more hope for his pupils 
from those mistakes (perhaps we might better say failures to 
conform to the English idiom) which showed an active and 
thoughtful mind than from the correct sentences which might 
be mere products of the memory, while. the mind was almost 
inactive or ran in a rut. 

Mr. Storrs was a thorough believer in the effectiveness of 
visual aids in the instruction of all pupils, and of their pre- 
eminent value in the teaching of deaf-mutes. Many such helps, 
and covering every branch of study which he taught, were de- 
vised.by him. With an entire absence of that spirit of selfish- 
ness which sometimes has led teachers to keep to themselves 
expedients and devices of their own invention, he generously 
gave the benefit of all such aids to any who could use them 
for the good of deaf-mutes. 

Very early in his course as an instructor Mr. Storrs worked 
out a system of diagrams for grammatical analysis, which have 
proved to be an invaluable aid, when judiciously used, in the 
acquisition of a clear understanding of the grammatical con- 
struction of the English language. 

Gifted to a rare degree with the language faculty, master of a 
rich diction, Mr. Storrs had a fluency in the use of language, 
which enabled him constantly to give his pupils a great variety 
of illustration in written language, which gave them practice 
like in kind to that of their more favored hearing friends, 
though inevitably far separated from it in degree. 

Then, too, he made language a living thing to his pupils by 
seizing upon the every-day occurrences of life and presenting 
them in written language. 

In all his teaching Mr. Storrs came down to the plane occu- 
pied by his pupils, and took them by the hand to lead them to 
that which was higher. So he inspired them with hope, courage, 
strength. He worked out a course of systematic instruction in 
language specially adapted to the use of deaf-mutes—a course 
of careful sentence building, which has been used in the younger 
classes of the American Asylum for several years with very satis- 
factory results, securing to a marked degree immunity from 
what are commonly known as “deaf-mutisms.” It also secures 
a comparatively even development of a class, a most important 
point to be gained. 

While Mr. Storrs was remarkably thorough and methodical 
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in his school work, as in everything else which he undertook, 
yet he was removed as far as possible from everything that 
savored of machine-like methods of teaching. His versatility 
and fertility enabled him to make even the old ever fresh and 
new, and so he could work over the same ground again and 
again, until the dullest had mastered it, without ever wearying 
the brightest. 

The chief aim of Mr. Storrs, as a teacher, was to train his 
pupils to independent thought. He was a keen student of the 
human mind, and if he saw vigorous mental action and right 
processes of reasoning he sometimes carried his admiration of 
success in that line so far as to make too little account of accu- 
racy in results, provided the method of reaching them was right, 
particularly in arithmetical work. This was all the more re- 
markable, since he was so particular and so exacting of accu- 
racy from himself in every minute detail. 

As a disciplinarian Mr. Storrs was eminently successful. He 
demanded from every pupil in his class diligence, faithfulness, 
and cheerful submission to authority. Quick to read the feel- 
ings of his pupils, he possessed an iron will, which was satisfied 
with nothing short of entire and unconditional surrender to it- 
self. Insubordination of spirit, even where there was outward 
obedience, he could not endure. It troubled him in school and 
out of it. It disturbed him by day and robbed him of his sleep 
at night. There was no peace for him but through complete 
victory. This result he strove earnestly to reach by moral 
means. The manliness, the reason, and the moral perception 
of his pupils were all called to his aid, and all must fail before 
sterner means would be brought into requisition. Love, not 
fear, was the means chiefly relied upon for influence over his 
pupils, though he could use severity as a last resort. 

The relation of Mr. Storrs to his pupils was that of intimate 
friendship. He inspired in them both love and admiration for 
himself. He entered into their feelings and saw things from 
their standpoint. The hard, dry drill of class work was con- 
stantly relieved by a play of wit and humor, which, while never 
allowed to lead the class into serious disorder, yet kept them 
wide awake and in the best of spirits, sharpening their wits and 
quickening their perceptions, Listlessness and inattention were 
almost unknown there. 

Mr. Storrs was warmly interested in the spiritual welfare of 
his pupils, and earnestly endeavored to cultivate in them sensi- 
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tiveness of conscience and religious principle. The earnestness 
of his prayers for them, at the teachers’ weekly meetings, his 
colleagues will not soon forget. His chapel exercises, both on 
the Sabbath and at the opening of the school on week days, 
were always broad, clear, forcible, and earnest, and were in- 
teresting and instructive to the older portions of the school, 
but were apt to shoot over the heads of the younger pupils. 
This was done designedly with the idea that the older pupils 
should be given the best which they were capable of receiving, 
and that the younger ones would grow to an appreciation of bet- 
ter things and take their turn later in their school course. 

As a sign-maker Mr. Storrs, though lacking in ease and 
grace, was always precise, clear, fluent, and forcible. But signs 
used either by himself or by others came in the course of years 
to have a strange effect upon his fine nervous organization. 
At times they were very repugnant, almost loathsome to him. 
He could scarcely endure the sight of them. There were times 
when it was.a burden to talk even with his beloved sister, whose 
society was usually such a delight. There were times when 
his nerves were particularly sensitive, in which sign-making 
would so work upon them that to conduct the chapel exercises 
on the Sabbath would be almost sure to cause two or three 
sleepless nights. There would come occasions in the midst of 
a fluent discourse, when it would seem to him as if he could not 
proceed further, but must stop short. Yet he was a perfect 
master of the sign-language, and none could use it with more 
fluency and force. So strong was this feeling upon him that 
he felt that he could not endure the nervous strain of the chapel 
exercises, and for years he seldom appeared upon the chapel 
platform, but performed all his duties there through a sub- 
stitute. 

Yet, in spite of this nervous effect of sign-making upon him- 
self, Mr. Storrs was a radical believer in the invaluable service of 
signs in the instruction of the deaf, and no teacher used them 
more effectively than he. He believed that signs were and must 
be the foundation-stone of all successful education of genuine 
deaf-mutes as a class. 

In regard to articulation he held very decided views, conceding 
that there was a place for it in the instruction of the deaf, but 
maintaining that it should be confined to cases in which prac- 
tical benefit could be derived from it, or, in other words, to 
the semi-mute, the semi-deaf, and a few exceptional cases of 
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the congenitally deaf, showing phenomenal aptness in acquir- 
ing that branch. He had watched the progress of articulation- 
teaching for years, and formed his conclusions deliberately. 
How thoroughly he explored the whole ground, the readers of 
the Annals do not need to be informed, and even those who 
have reached conclusions diametrically opposed to his must con- 
cede that he had thoroughly examined the subject from both 
sides, and was able to give a reason for the faith that was in him. 

Mr. Storrs was a valuable counselor. His mind possessed 
rare analytical power, and worked with surprising rapidity, 
grasping the salient points of a question. It seemed to look 
at all sides of a subject at once, and to understand the bearing 
of it in every direction. It seized upon the broad general prin- 
ciple which lay at the foundation of every question, and viewed 
it from that standpoint. When his conclusions were reached, 
he could state them with remarkable clearness and force. On 
the other hand, when he wished to conceal his opinions and yet 
felt called upon to speak, no man could say nothing in more ele- 
gant phrases than he. 

Mr. Storrs was a man of very strong prejudices and, occa- 
sionally, in questions which affected himself or his interests, 
he could neither see nor be persuaded to believe that the shield 
had a silver side as well as a golden one. 

Without faults Mr. Storrs was not, but who of us is? Idio- 
syncrasies he had which grew upon him in late years, and 
sometimes proved very trying to his friends; but, as we look 
back upon them now, we can see that they were largely the re- 
sult of an inherited superabundance of nerves and of the 
progress of an insidious disease, disturbing the balance of his 
mind, and we attribute them to that rather than to the man. 

Overwork in the winter of 1883-84, following the long and 
severe strain caused by the sickness and death of his mother, 
brought on his old trouble, insomnia, from which he had suf- 
fered occasionally nearly all his life. This was still further 
aggravated by the illness and death of his beloved Aunt Eunice, 
whose departure preceded his by only a few weeks. The dis- 
ease reached a point where it could not be checked. It marched 
with steady tread to its inevitable result, the dethronement of the 
reason, and deprived of responsibility our friend went unbidden, 
but we must believe not unwelcomed, to his Maker’s presence. 


JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., 
Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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(Mr. Storrs’ pastor at Longmeadow, a neighbor and friend of many 
years, contributes the following memorial : ] 


It seems fitting that the tribute you desire from me to the 
memory of my beloved friend should begin with that beautiful 
September afternoon when we gathered at his home to perform 
the last sad rites of burial. Rev. Dr. 8S. G. Buckingham, his 
former pastor at Springfield, offered prayer at the house; his 
cousin, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., conducted the 
final service at the grave, and his pastor’s address was as fol- 
lows : 

BeLovep Frrenps: The wise man saith, ‘‘A word fitly spoken, in due 
season, how good is it.” Would that help from above might be given me 
to speak that word. And yet, how far beyond what we can see now, or at 
present understand, is the knowledge of his ways that are past finding out. 
God’s laws indeed, which hold the body and the mind in such a wonderful 
mystery of connection while we are in-this earthly tabernacle, must have 
their working out, and sometimes in great disaster—in terrible catastrophe, 
in an encircling gloom. The cyclone will come, the consuming conflagra- 
tion, the destroying pestilence, and sometimes, appalled by the fearful 
dangers that beset us, our faith is almost shaken; we cry out—almost in 
despair—Does our Father live? Does He see? And then we remember 
Gethsemane—the strong crying, the bloody sweat. We think what He, 
the only begotten and: dearly beloved, suffered once for us—how He was 
smitten and afflicted, and yet was heard in that He feared, and how He who 
hath overcome the world ever liveth to make intercession for us; and then 
we say, our trembling faith reassured, Not my will, but thine be done. 
Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight. And then the divine 
assurance comes, ‘All things work together for good to them who love 
God.” Beloved, although God’s laws, working out their sure results in 
the great disaster before which we stand appalled, must needs unsettle in 
due time the mind of him who could not sleep—although the morbid im- 
pulse which he dreaded, as he would the tiger’s leap, did spring upon him 
and did overcome him—yet we have this sure comfort: He did love God. 
That assurance belongs to us, ‘‘ All things work together for good to them 
who love God,” and that is enough to lead us out of this encircling gloom, 
and all our journey through. And as to the mysteries of God’s providence 
that must ever be interwoven with our earthly history, what we see not 
now we shall see hereafter. From what an earthly future of mental woe, 
worse than death, that sudden release, which we would have prevented if 
we could, delivered our dear friend, we know not. It is best that we 
should not have such prescience. 

It is not for me at this sad hour to recount the thronging memories of 
brighter days; to trace along the years gone by our loving intercourse ; 
to pour out the treasures that for those who loved him are laid up in 
heaven. Would that to me were given that gift of song which enabled 
Alfred Tennyson to weave that beautiful tribute to his friend Arthur 
Henry Hallam. To us who know how that wondrous lyric, the ‘* In Me- 
moriam,” was woven into the very tissues of the life and soul of Salter 
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Storrs, its thoughtful stanzas will have evermore a tenderer and deeper 
meaning. How is everything about us inseparable from him! How does 
everything bear the impress of his heart and mind—that sensitive spirit, 
that fine-grained nature—without its faults ?—oh, no!—but those faults, as 
they are softened now in the mellow light of all his days, the earlier and 
brighter days of so many precious memories, as well as the later days of 
shattered nerves and distressful apprehensions, and morbid impulses—how 
tenderly we view them, how they melt away as do the morning mists! 
How does the memory of our friend, whose earnest face we shall see no 
more, whose pleading, pathetic voice, of late so intoned with fears, we 
shall hear no more, bring him up before us—himself, the real man, our 
fellow-citizen, who has so identified his life with ours, the last among us 
to bear an honored name, to represent in male descent that noble lineage 
of godly ministers who wrought in their eventful days our foundation- 
stones. How does this ancestral home, the old parsonage, in its every 
adornment, every convenience, every picture upon the walls, speak of 
him-—these trees that he planted, this orchard, and garden, and verdant 
lawn. Yonder church, every stone and timber and inscription, speaks of 
him. Yonder cemetery, in all its coming improvements, whose perpetuity 
he has secured—it will be his memorial—the beautiful volume of our Long- 
meadow history, which bears on every page the enduring mark of his lov- 
ing care and finish of detail, both in choicest diction, the finest use of 
English, of which he was a master, and in its local illustrations, for which 
we are all indebted to his thorough and persistent loyalty—not to himself, 
but to himself as one of us. We shall never open that beautiful book 
without remembering him, aud that with tears. We shall read and read 
again that ‘‘ Address of Welcome,” one of the finest gems of literary skill, 
and the finest sense of what was due to such a day and such an hour, and 
to the old Mother Longmeadow. And as we read it we shall recall him, 
not as now, not as in these later days of morbid trembling and gloomy 
apprehensions, but as he stood before us and all that grand assembly, the 
man that he really was—our gifted and honored citizen, a workman of 
whom we were not ashamed. 

But there are memories still tenderer and more sacred—too sacred for 
the handling of even his truest friend in any public presence. And yet, 
standing where I do, in this beloved, cherished home, oh, how fondly 
cherished—who had the home feeling more than he ?—I must recall, what 
we his neighbors all knew, as did the inmates of this home, his singular 
devotedness as a son, a brother, and a nephew. What a home he made 
for his parents in their declining years, for his Aunt Eunice, for his sisters 
and especially for his dear Sarah—by reason of her physical disabilities, 
so tenderly and assiduously beloved. And it was this link that bound him, 
far beyond the motives of a professional and generous and Christian phil- 
anthropy, to the deaf and dumb. His affection for his pupils was per- 
sonal and all embracing and intense, the same mind that was in Christ, 
that passion for humanity, with which the Master loved His own and loves 
them unto the end. It was his longing and hope, cherished up to the 
last, to resume his Hartford work, and to continue it so long as God might 
give him strength. * * * Isaid that he loved God. I might mention 
recent scenes of prayer too sacred for public view, in which he united 
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with broken voice and a childlike trust with those who knew and loved 
him best. The morning that he died he led the family devotions as was 
his custom. I hold in my hand a touching evidence of his love and trust, 
a paper found in a private drawer and dated only two weeks ago. It is a 
form of consecration, and thus it reveals his inner life. 

dlessings are very many.” He proceeds to particularize them with 
the simplicity of a little child. ‘‘I must trust God that He will enable me 
to overcome my nervous wukefulness, and so do my various duties. 

‘* What are these duties ? 

‘* My first duty is to keep myself in faith and trust upon God—to main- 
tain a filial personal relation to Him. 

‘My second duty is to do all I can for my dear sister Sarah, as a loving, 
helpful brother. 

‘** My third duty is to continue the personal influence of my ancestors in 
this community by keeping up this home, and doing good as I have oppor- 
tunity among my neighbors. 

‘My fourth duty is to use my experience and time in teaching at Hart- 
ford, if God gives me strength. 

‘My fifth duty is to use my talents in writing for the press in some 
way, if I can do it in addition to the others. 

‘*May God help me to be continually thankful for all my blessings, to 
trust implicitly in Him for all needs, and to be earnest and faithful in the 
discharge of all my duties, and may He accept the consecration of myself 
which I now try to make at this important crisis of my life. 

‘Infinitely loving and holy Father in heaven! Blessed Saviour and 
divine Brother! With the Holy and Sanctifying and helping Spirit! The 
One Divine Nature and Being whom I adore! 

‘*To Thee and Thy service I would now give myself wholly and forever. 

‘*T would be Thine only, Thine always. 

**T would Jove Thee supremely. 

““T would obey Thee lovingly and continually. 

‘*T would serve Thee with my whole heart, with all my powers of mind 
and body. 

‘*T would earnestly desire and strive to put all my trust in Thee above 
for all I need in this world and in the world to come. 

“*T need pardon. Be Thou pleased to pardon all my sins in the past 
and in the future, by giving me true penitence for them and a sincere 
desire and effort to overcome them. 

‘*T need a deep sense of the divine love in the Father and in the Son. 
Be Thou pleased, O Father in heaven, to reveal Thyself to me more and 
more as a God of infinite purity and love. Be Thou pleased, O Saviour, 
to reveal Thyself to me more and more as a perfect Saviour from Sin as 
well as from its punishment. Be pleased also, O Holy Spirit, Comforter, 
and Helper, to reveal Thyself to my inmost spirit as Sanctifier and con- 
stant presence and power to purify and strengthen, and so may the divine 
peace and strength fill my heart and pervade my life henceforth and for- 
evermore. 

‘*Amen and amen, even so let it be, dear Lord and Saviour. 

‘* LonemMEapow, Aug. 17th, 1884.” 


The reading of this paper concluded the address. 
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The testimony that appears in this consecration is of a piece 
with much more of similar import that belongs both to the writ- 
ten and unwritten history of his life, beginning with his early 
boyhood, but space will not permit of further extracts here. 

* The love of nature grew with Mr. Storrs’ advancing years 
into an enthusiastic passion. Not alone in the present did he 
drink in, with every joyous sense attuned, the beauties of the 
outward world, but he laid them up as treasures of his memory. 
Among his papers are left diurnal records of his vacation tours, 
which extended far and wide, and in which he sought out the 
places of greatest interest, both in cities and the country. The 
carriage-rides of many days’ continuance which I have taken 
with him were full of the purest enjoyment, made richer by his 
glowing appreciation of natural beauty, his keen insight in the 
intercourse with men, his thoughtful conversation, and his over- 
flowing sense of humor. In lonely spots, when both nature and 
man failed to interest, some choice author was in his hand, and 
particularly Tennyson, his favorite, and above all the “In Me- 
moriam,” which, by loving familiarity, had become inwrought, 
even unconsciously, into his spiritual being, tinging with its 
subtle and dreamy optimism his theology. Although anchored 
at last by his Puritan lineage and training to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Evangelical and New England type, yet was 
his cable long and free in its swing, as he thought carefully for 
himself, and, while always reverential and conservative in ex- 
pression, pursued his own lines of thought to conclusions of 
his own; and these were somewhat more liberal in their trend 
than the Calvinistic atmosphere of the old Longmeadow par- 
sonage would heartily sustain. 

Returning from this digression to those frequent excursions, 
which lent brightness and color to his life, otherwise too sub- 
jective and monotonous in its daily routine of teaching the 
deaf, there are letters written to his deaf-mute sister Sarah, 
which reveal not only their primary and beautiful intention to 
transfigure her solitary life with a brother’s love and cheer, but 
are wonderful specimens of picturesque, vivid, and vigorous 
writing. They describe at length, and with a piquant minute- 
ness and true perspective that makes them photographic, such 
scenes as the second inauguration of President Lincoln, the rais- 
ing of the old flag at Fort Sumter, the reception at Savannah of 
the news of Lincoln’s assassination, with other vivid portrayals 
of the Southern attitude in various places at that juncture, and 
the Grand Review at Washington. Mr. Storrs’ fine insight and 
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keen observation regarding the prominent characters of those 
dramatic days have left such graphic descriptions in these fa- 
miliar letters as are worthy of a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of that eventful time. 

The affectionate qualities of his domestic nature were de- 
veloped through his unwedded life in the rare beauty and assid- 
uity of his filial and fraternal love, an affection which embraced 
also his Aunt Eunice, and in due proportions all his kindred. 
The old parsonage, which returned to the family after the de- 
cease of his Uncle William, he renovated and adorned with a 
loving and reverential fondness, studying with exquisite taste 
how to preserve its ancient characteristics in harmony with 
modern conveniences, and gathering up the old family relics 
into its historic chambers, and covering their walls with ven- 
erable portraits, while adding to them the memorials of a later 
generation. 

A sentiment kindred to his domestic affections led him to 
enter heartily into the village improvements of the old church- 
yard cemetery, for the perpetual care of which he was instru- 
mental in establishing a cemetery fund under the care of an in- 
corporated association ; improvements also of the village green 
in grading and tree planting; the thorough reconstruction of 
the ancient church edifice, to which he contributed liberally, 
and gave his laborious assistance as a member of the Parish 
Committee. He was also a liberal and systematic contributor 
to the various causes of Christian benevolence. The recent 
Centennial Celebration of October 17, 1883, owed a large share 
of its grand success to his skilful tact as the presiding officer 
and the fine eloquence of his “ Address of Welcome.” And 
above all was his public-spirited usefulness as a citizen com- 
pleted and rounded out in the ‘“ Longmeadow Book,” that beau- 
tiful civic memorial from whose every page shines out his loving 
care, literary and historic skill, and perfect taste. It will remain 
his fitting and enduring monument, and an honor to the town 
in whose service he spent so many of his last toiling, anxious, 
and sleepless days. 

Many things more would I gladly speak of my dear friend 
and beloved helper did your space permit. 

‘* Rest for the toiling hand, 
Rest for the anxious brow.” 

And so “ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Rev. JOHN W. HARDING, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


VOICE, ALPHABETICS, AND LANGUAGE.—I. 


Be.ievine that many persons who come in contact with deaf- 
mutes would gladly aid the latter in their efforts to articulate, 
but do not know how to do it, and are only confused by our 
technical descriptions of articulation methods, we offer these 
simple notes for publication. Written at first to aid a friend 
in teaching the deaf, we hope that others also may be benefited 
by them. 

The first thing to be done with an elementary class of deaf- 
mutes is to test their voices. These can generally be classified 
under one or the other of the four heads: 

Ist. A perfectly natural tone. 

2d. A nasal tone. 

3d. Too high or a head tone. 

4th. No voice at all. 

Too deep a tone seldom presents itself unless, as occasionally 
happens, in striving to overcome a head tone, the child’s voice 
drops into a guttural huskiness, both unpleasant and unintel- 
ligible. If that occurs, take some entirely new sound or word, 
and avoid for a time the ones on which he acquired the false 
tone. For the new sound he will be apt to give his original 
high pitch of voice, and from that let him start afresh. Any 
simple syllable or sound may serve as a test for the voice, such 
as pah—pah—pah spoken rapidly, as almost any child will 
imitate the opening and closing of the lips in that combination. 
It frequently happens that the first day or so the pupil is too 
shy to do anything whatever, in which case the teacher must do 
exactly as a teacher of hearing children would do under similar 
circumstances, viz: coax the little one into courage. No in- 
structions on this topic need be given to any one who has had 
any experience with children. 

To resume: 

Ist. A perfectly natural tone. If good fortune throws such 
in your way, take the greatest pains to keep it. Watch care- 
fully lest, when the child stands before you for recitation, he 
alters his voice into an unpleasant one, for in this case an ounce 
of prevention is worth two pounds of what frequently does not 
prove to be cure. We have known little ones whose tones were 
perfectly pleasant when addressing each other, yet who, when 
called to our side, seemed to think they, had to do something 
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extraordinary, and certainly succeeded in their endeavor. With 
such cases we have watched for the natural sounds made while 
at their desks, and when we heard them have given the children 
other sounds to repeat after us, without calling them forward 
at all. 

2d. Nasal tone. As this almost always accompanies a head 
tone, (yet not invariably,) the two divisions will be treated 
together, the same rule holding good in either case. The 
simplest and, so far as our experience goes, by far the best cure 
for this fault is that of Professor Greenberger: “Cause the 
pupil to breathe on the slate.” Take the test syllable or sound 
already given and say it against a slate. If said in a deep tone 
there will be very plainly perceptible a large moist spot. Show 
this to the child and motion him to speak in the same manner. 
When the high tone is used no moisture is perceived. Show 
him that he has made no spot, then speak again in the same 
manner, putting the hand low down on the chest and showing 
him that your breath comes from way down there. After a 
number of trials he will be able to produce the moist spot him- 
self. If a nasal tone is the trouble, there will be on the slate 
three moist places, two small ones opposite the nostrils and the 
large one made by the mouth. Show the child the three he 
makes and the one you make. Shake your head and point to 
your own approvingly, and to his in the opposite way. Repeat 
this again and again. Hold up one finger, nod the head, “ Yes ;” 
hold up three fingers, shake the head, “No.” Tt will not be a 
great while before he will catch the idea, and the cure will soon 
follow. The deeper the breath the warmer it is, and conse- 
quently the more moisture is produced when brought in con- 
tact with a cold surface. A mirror as well as the back of the 
pupil’s hand has been suggested also. But in the case of the 
first, we have found the child scarcely noticed the slight dim- 
ness on its surface, being taken up with watching the reflection 
of his own features, and in that of the second it requires con- 
siderable time to make him distinguish the difference in the 
warmth of the different breaths before he attempts to repro- 
duce the deep one required. In the use of the slate the result 
appeals directly to his sense of sight, the sharpest usually of 
his remaining senses. 

A fourth remedy—and it is well to know as many as possible, 
for where one fails another often succeeds—is to repeat many 
syllables in a single breath as pah-pah-pah-pah-pah. It is diffi- 
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cult for a child to sustain the voice at a very high key for any 
length of: time, and if a good full breath has been inhaled the 
voice will: usually fall lower and lower until the lungs are ex- 
hausted. This remedy is meant, of course, for a head tone. 
It was formerly the custom to simply prolong one vowel, as 
pa ah. This is apt to produce a drawling style of utter- 
ance, and consequently the practice has fallen into disuse. 

Again, a natural tone may sometimes be obtained from a 
child’s laughter. The most difficult case we ever knew, that of 
a little girl who gave utterance to every syllable in a key more 
resembling that of a steam-whistle than aught else, was finally 
remedied from her laughing. It was only after several weeks 
of trying that the thought occurred to us that, if we could in- 
duce her to say a syllable or two while she was in a fit of 
laughter, she might catch our idea and speak in that tone. Her 
laugh was so hearty and childlike that every merry movement 
we could make that would lead her to indulge in it was made, 
and then while she laughed the syllable was suddenly given for 
her to repeat. After a number of trials the battle was won, and 
the voice fell to a pleasant tone. 

Occasionally a high-tone is caused by weakness of the vocal 
chords from want of use. This will remedy itself, as the voice 
will fall to a lower pitch after a few weeks’ exercise in the 
school-room has strengthened the chords. 

There is still another way which we can take when a nasal 
tone is the chief trouble—a simple one indeed, but very often 
effective. If the child persists in talking in that tone, close his 
nostrils by pressing the thumb and forefinger on either side of 
his nose. The effect produced is exactly that of a cold in the 
head. It is disagreeable to the child, and frequently proves a 
most conclusive argument that he is doing the wrong thing. 
At the time you close his nostrils, allow him to take hold of 
your nose in the same way, and show him that there is no move- 
ment in yours while there is in his. 

In all of these exercises avoid using ary syllable containing 
a nasal or even a close vowel sound, as the nearer the lips are 
closed the more liable the voice is to pass through the nostrils. 
Sometimes this tone is produced by the child curving his tongue. 
This is remedied by placing the end of a paper-folder on it and 
holding it down in a level position. 

We have now come to our fourth division of “No voice at 
all.” Fortunately it does not occur very often, for it seems the 
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most difficult of all to deal with, as it is quite apt to be a case 
of a lazy pupil. The exercise most used is to take one of the 
child’s hands and press it against your throat while the other 
is pressed against his own. Show him that when you speak 
there is a vibration felt there; that your throat moves, but his 
does not. Keep constantly in your mind which of your pupils 
it is who gives no voice, and watch carefully to see if at any 
time he makes an articulate sound. It has sometimes occurred 
that one of these silent ones, in endeavoring to attract attention. 
gave quite a volume of sound. If your pupil does this at any 
time, leave whatever else you may be doing, and try to induce 
him to repeat it. Again, as in one instance a deeper tone was 
caught from a child’s laughter, so in another we caught the 
voice from his erying. Few children weep silently, and this 
case was not one of the exceptional. Right in the middle of 
one of his storms we gave the syllable, and after a second or 
two he sobbed it out after us. Over and over it was repeated, 
and, although more than once afterward it seemed to have again 
been lost, yet after numerous trials he learned what was wanted 
of him, and ever after gave voice when required. 

Having ascertained the amount and quality of our building 
material, we next proceed to lay the alphabetic foundations. 
In order to do this we must have a knowledge of how each 
sound is formed, not so much to teach it to the child as to 
enable us to correct him when he makes it incorrectly; we say 
not so much to teach him how to make it, because, if that 
was all that was necessary, we could simply make it ourselves 
naturally, and bid him imitate us; but when he makes it wrong 
we need an extra knowledge to help us set him right. The 
cause of a disease is often far more readily found than its 
cure. 

We will first take up the vowel sounds in our language. 

In describing them we shall use neither “dictionary signs ” 
nor “technical terms.” 

The @ sounds are five in number: 

Ah = the sound of a in father. 
Aw “fall: 
Ashort “ “fat. 
Along “ “fame. 

There is claimed to be still another sound of a, that in ask, 
but it varies so little from that of a in ut, that it seems to us to 
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be a distinction without a difference, or at least a difference so 
small that it is quite unnecessary to trouble deaf-mutes with it. 

There is an infinite variety of vowel sounds, every vowel be- 
ing modified in some slight measure by the consonant follow- 
ing it. 

The sounds of e are two: e long in feel and e short in fed. 

Those of ¢ are two: ¢ in file and i in fill. 

Those of 0, two: o in Aole and o in hot. 

Those of u, two: uv in nude and u in nut. 

The obscure sound in 4v// is identical with that of short 00, 
and can be readily taught by forming long 00, and then open- 
ing the lips slightly wider. 

Oo has two sounds—long vo in fool, short 00 in foot. 

Ou as in owt and of as in ot/ are our two remaining vowel 
sounds, and though memory brings to mind the sing-song an- 
swers of our childhood when asked to name the vowels, viz: “a, 
e, 7, 0, u, and sometimes w and y,” yet when these last named 
letters do have vowel sounds they are simply one or the other 
of those already mentioned. There is, however, one other sound 
of not very frequent occurrence, that of ¢ or e in girl or berth. 
It seems to us to be about as much a variation from long e as 
that of ai is from long a. 

Our consonant sounds are as follows: p, 4, t, d, k, g, f, v, wh, 
w, 8, z, sh, zh, ch, j, h, th, l,r, m,n, ng, and y. Although we 
shall in one chapter describe how all the sounds are made, do 
not imagine it is thus we proceed when teaching. It is done 
here simply for the sake of convenience. If you will take a 
hand-mirror and see how our descriptions and your own way 
of forming the letters compare, it will greatly aid you in re- 
membering them. 

Commencing again with the vowels, our scale is written thus: 
ah, aw, 0, 00, Ou, é, i, a, u, ot ; the ai and ir sounds not being 
taught until later, when the pupil desires to use a word con- 
taining them. 

Ah is the broadest, most open sound of all, and most readily 
learned by the deaf-mute. The tongue lies flat in a position of 
rest, and the throat and mouth are opened widely. Care must 
be taken about the position of the lips, as the slightest variation 
in their shape changes the sound of the vowel. 

The formation of the lips for aw bears the same relation to 
that for ah as the shape of a cipher does to that of a circle. 
If the child gives too broad a sound, press the sides of his 
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mouth toward the centre, as the children do with a rubber 
face when they wish to make it open its mouth, and the fault 
is easily corrected. 

While these two vowel sounds required no movement of the 
lips, our next element does. The vowel o changes from a posi- 
tion slightly closer than that of aw to the shape needed to say 
00. This sound, as well as that of long 7, a, and u, are diph- 
thongal, and change into others ere they are finished. The 0, 
as we have said before, changes into 00, while the i, a, and u 
fade away into e. In our scale of sounds, therefore, the ¢ is 
placed before the vowel sounds which vanish into it, and is 
usually taught first. 

The short sound of 0, as in hot, so closely resembles that of 
ah that it might be substituted for it without detection, except 
by a practised ear, the hot being only a slightly shorter sound 
than Aaht. Before the letter 7, however, the short o takes the 
sound of aw, as in for, or, ete. 

The next sound in our scale is 00, which the pupil will readily 
imitate. If he opens his lips too much or too little, use your 
hand-glass and show him the difference between your lips and 
his, and then alter the size of the opening with your fingers. 

The diphthong ow can be readily formed from ah-00 repeated 
rapidly. 

We now come to the long sound of e, one of the closest and 
most trying of our vowels. Show the child that the tip of your 
tongueis down behind your teeth, while the sides of it are slightly 
elevated. At the same time let him place one hand under the 
angle of your jaw, and the other under his own, and feel the vibra- 
tion made when the sound is uttered forcibly. The short sound 
of this letter, as well as i and wu, can be readily copied from your 
lips, but had better not be taught until words are given. 

I can be formed from ah, e, the voice continuing while the 
mouth changes its shape, and thus producing an intermediate 
sound (that of short a) between the ah and e. 

U can be formed from e-oo, or, more strictly speaking, from 
the close vibrating ¢, which is the sound of initial y, as yoo. 

We usually can obtain the long a sound from that of i by 
drawing the lips a little closer together with the fingers, and 
showing the child that the jaws do not open so widely as in 7. 
We now have the remaining diphthong o7, which can be given 
from aw-e, 
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THE CONSONANTS. 


In teaching consonants you must remember that we do not 
teach the names of the letters, as pe, ef, aitch, etc., but only their 
powers. By this we mean that amount of the letter which you 
can hear when you speak a word containing it, as pail, lap, fail, 
lave, ete. 

Consonants are of two kinds, vocalized and unvocalized. 
With the unvocalized we show the pupil that he only has to 
attend to the mouth, and we use only one of his hands to illus- 
trate with, while with the vocalized we use both, keeping one 
of them on his throat to show him that something is needed 
there also. Thefirst usually taught is p. Let the pupil feel on 
the back of his hand the puff of air passing from your mouth 
when your lips are opened after the close pressure bas ceased. 
Quite as good a way is to hold up a thin strip of paper and show 
him how it bends over when you say p near it. Let the same 
thing be done with ¢, only in this case it is the teeth which stop 
the breath instead of the lips. Show him that your tongue 
strikes against the inside gum of the upper teeth and then 
draws back. Use the strip of paper again. 

With & the tongue is curved, the tip being down behind the 
lower teeth, and it is the elevated middle ridge that strikes the 
roof of the mouth. If the child does not give it, take a paper- 
folder and hold the tip of the tongue down, pushing it back- 
wards slightly, and tell him to sound ¢. Another way—more 
disagreeable to the teacher—is to allow him to put his curved 
forefinger in your mouth, and let him see and feel how your 
tongue strikes it when you say 4. 

B, d, and g are formed exactly as p, ¢, and 4, only they are 
vocalized, and thus a vibration can be felt on the throat. 

G may be formed from d in the same manner as & from ¢. 

fF’ and its vocalized mate, v, present little difficulty to the 
learner, the only drawbacks we have ever noticed being that 
sometimes the child would project his teeth too far over the 
lower lip, or that he would not breathe through them properly 
after they were in a correct position. The first defect can be 
remedied by your holding the outer edge of the lip, so that he 
could only rest his teeth on the inside of it, and the second, if 
he sends his breath entirely through the nose, by closing his 
nostrils, or, if he does not give the proper amount of breath, by 
using the slip of paper again. In one case where a child had 
become wearied by repeated trials, new interest was aroused by 
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a very simple device. Taking a piece of paper, we cut the figure 
of a man, marking eyes, nose,and mouth on it. Then we made 
what the children call a soldier hat, and placed it on the head. 
Holding this before our lips, while still keeping them in the 
position for 7, we blew off the hat, and then let the child try to 
do the same. It is needless to say that only one or two trials 
had to be made before the result was achieved. 

H is simply breath. Having no fixed shape of its own, the 
breath passes through the configuration required for the next 
following sound. Thus in home the breath passes between the 
lips already shaped for 0, and in Aall through those shaped for 
aw,and soon. This aspirate frequently proves quite trouble- 
some, as in many instances the children will exhaust their lungs 
before they sound their next element, and thus give a Cockney 
pronunciation, as h—ome, h—oop. Our paper slip again comes 
in use to show them that it must be bent over by the breath at 
the same time they say the vowel. 

W is only a close vibrating vo, as the y is of the long e. 

Wh therefore is breath passing through the w opening just 
described, for although a certain color may be written white, it 
is actually spoken Azite. 

We have now come to our hissing s, z, sh, zh; ch, j. In all 
of these sibilants the teeth have a most important position, and 
if, as is frequently the case with children, any of them are miss- 
ing, it is a very difficult and sometimes impossible task to get 
the sound of s correctly until new teeth fill the apertures. For 
this sound the breath passes through a very small opening. 
The teeth must be almost entirely closed and the tongue ex- 
panded until it closes up all openings, and thus forces the 
breath sharply through a tiny aperture left directly in front for 
its passage. This opening is formed by the tip of the tongue 
being withdrawn a little; it matters not in what direction, so 
long as the opening is made. Use the mirror, and show the 
child the small space through which your breath passes, then 
let him use the paper slip. If he cannot make the space small 
enough, let him spread his tongue until it touches his closed 
teeth both in front and on the sides, then insert a tiny stick or 
pencil between them and press the tip back a little. Z is vocal- 
ized s. Sh may be formed from s by letting the pupil gradu- 
ally draw his tongue backward while saying s, and project his 
lips slightly at the same time. Care must be taken with this 
as with all other sounds that the children do not grimace while 
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making them. The tongue is curved, and to us it seems to 
make but little difference whether the forward edge inclines up 
or down, some pupils making the sound better in one way and 
some in the other. The main object is, as in the case of s, to 
get the opening correctly formed. If the tongue is curved up- 
ward, the breath passes over its edge as over a ridge, and the 
same effect is produced if the tongue is curved downward, the 
ridge then being formed by the line across the highest part of 
the curve. By this we do not mean to turn the tongue down 
as though we were going to form the letter e, but that the point 
may be inclined down and the sound can be made equally well. 
Open your mouth wide and show the child the position of the 
tongue before the teeth or lips are brought in their proper posi- 
tion, and have him place his in like manner. 

Though the letters z) never come in juxtaposition in the Eng- 
lish language, yet the sound they represent may be heard in 
many words, as in pleasure, measure, glazier, etc. It is simply 
the vocalized form of sh. 

Ch is almost, though not quite, the equivalent of fsh. It is 
formed by the tongue touching the gum as in ¢,; but while in 
that letter only the very edge of the tongue is used, in this a 
broader portion comes in play, and thus strikes higher up in 
the mouth before changing into the formation required for sh. 
If the tongue approaches too nearly the configuration of the ¢, 
the result will be that the child will make a double sound— 
t-sh. 

Ch can be imitated quite easily from a sneeze, if all other 
ways fail. We mean the sneeze that is usually represented by 
the letters atshoo. If the vowels are omitted, it will be found 
that the sound made is exactly that of the ch, for which we are 
striving. Occasionally it happens that the child will make the 
beginning of it correctly, but fail in the ending by having the 
opening too small. In that case practise him on the sh again; and 
if he still makes it too much like an s, make him place his tongue 
in the position for , (to be described further on,) and then press 
it gently back and a little downward with a paper-folder until 
the sh is made perfectly, after which resume the combination 
with which you started. 

The soft sound of j, as in just, is the vocalization of the ch 
just described. It bears the same relation to dzh as the former 
does to tsh. 

Th has two sounds—one hard, as in thigh ; the other soft, 
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asin thy. The first is formed most easily by placing the tip 
of the tongue between the teeth, and trying to say s. This 
produces a lisping sound which is exactly the same as that of 
th hard. 

Th soft is formed by vocalizing the other. In this, as in all 
the sounds, it will be far better for you simply to make them 
yourself, naturally, and see if the child will not imitate you 
without calling his attention specially to any particular position 
of the organs. If he will not, then resort to the expedients 
mentioned. 

ZL. For the formation of this sound the tip of the tongue 
touches the gum of the upper front teeth, and the breath pass- 
ing over the sides causes them to vibrate. The touch must be 
a slight one, for if held too tightly there will be no vibration. 
The sound is best imitated by having the child say Jah lah lah 
rapidly. 

For the letter r all that needs be done is to open your mouth 
wide and show that your tongue is turned upward, and that 
the tip is-moving. The slip of paper can be used with good 
effect here, as the pupil occasionally after curving his tongue 
does nothing more. The paper will show the vibrations of the 
rolling r quite distinctly. Initial r and final r differ consider- 
ably. The former is made by the forward part of the tongue, 
and the latter by the back part, and it is also without the roll 
of the initial letter. We have obtained it (the initial) in diffi- 
cult cases by making the pupil place his tongue in the right 
position, and then try to say ah forcibly. The breath striking 
against the tip causes it to vibrate just about enough to form 
the sound. 

M, n, ng. In each of these sounds the breath is sent through 
the nostrils, and in the case of any child having a nasal tone the 
teaching of them is omitted until that fault has been corrected. 

M is taught by closing the lips gently, (we say gently, be- 
cause if too much pressure is used the pupil will be apt to pro- 
duce a 6 when he opens his lips,) and causing him to feel the 
vibration either on the throat or nose. 

In n the tongue is broadened and turned up until the mouth 
opening is closed and the breath is forced to escape through 
the nostrils. 

Ng is made from nv by holding the tip of the tongue down 
exactly as was done in forming & from ¢ or g from d. 

Y initial is only a closer and more vibrating long e. JY final 
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has no sound of its own, but is either e or 7 as the case may be, 
viz: baby, justify, ete. 

The only characters of the alphabet remaining now to be de- 
scribed are ¢, x, and g, none of which has a sound of its own. 

Cis either s or &, as it happens; s in dace, but & in cake. 
X is ks or gz, as box, exact. 

Q, which is never written without its accompanying w, has the 
sound invariably of kw, as queer = kweer. 

If ever phonetic spelling becomes popular, these three char- 
acters will have to be eliminated and our hands forget their 
cunning in tracing them. 

Miss L. MOFFAT, 
Teacher in the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


DEAF-MUTES AND THE PUBLIC.SCHOOLS FROM 
1815 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


[Tue substance of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Educational Associa*ion, Madison, Wis., July 15-18, and at 
the annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Philadelphia, Sept. 4-11, 1884. 

The writer’s endeavor has been to present a dispassionate historical 
sketch of the principal theories of deaf-mute instruction, in connection 
with the public or common-school system, which have been put to the test 
of experience for long periods in different lands and under a wide range of 
conditions. The principal schemes are given in outline; the hopes, 
promises, and prophecies of their promoters and the outcome of their 
efforts are set down; and, if aught unessential or irrelevant appears, it is 
retained on account of the comparative inaccessibility and increasing 
rarity of many of the works consulted. In begging the kind indulgénce 
of his readers for the imperfections and length of this article the writer 
would remind them that it is no easy task to condense a small library into 
a single paper. The following is a partial list of the works consulted : 

Auines: Catalogus Biblioth. Guyot. Groningen, 1883. 

ArrowsMiTH: The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, etc. 
London, 1819. 

Besran: Manuel denseignement, etc. Paris, 1827. 

BuancHet: La Surdi-Mutité. 2vols. Paris, 1850-52. 

BuancHet: Moyens d@’ Universaliser, ete. Impartial, v. 

Boseuui: Critique du livre de M. Arrowsmith. (11th Claremont Rep. ) 

Bulletin Société Pereire. Paris, 1877-8. 

Bulletin Société Centrale. Paris, 1874. 

Carton: L’instruction mise ad la portée des instituteurs primaires et des 
parents. Brussels and Paris, 1856. 
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Compte Rendu du Congrés tenu & Paris, 1878. 

Compte Rendu du Congres tenu a Milan, 1880. 

Compte Rendu, Société pour ? Enseignement Simultané. Paris, 1881. 

Czecu: Versinnlichte Denk- und Sprachlehre, etc. Vienna, 1836. 

Franck: Rapport par wne Commission de ? Institut, etc. Paris, 1857. 

Géranvo: L’ Education des Sourds-Muets. 2vols. Paris, 1827. 

GrosseLIn: De la Possibilité de Enseignement du Sourd-Muet dans 
Ecole Primaire. 1882. 

HarTMANN: Deaf-Mutism, etc. (Cussell’s tr.) London, 1881. 

Hovpi: De la Surdi-Mutité. Paris, 1855. 

Hovupin: Rapport de Statistique, du Congrés d Bordeaux. 1882. 

Maanat: Enseignement des Sourds-Muets dans les Ecoles Primaires en 
France. 1878. 

Maanat: Organisation des Ecoles de Sourds-Muets. Geneva, 1880. 

Moret, O.: La Vie de Gérando. Paris, 1846. 

Moret, liére, 2iéme, 3iéme circulaires, etc., de Paris, 1827, ’32. 

Prroux: Mémoire, etc.,etc. 1864. 

Proceedings of Conferences of English Head-Masters. London, 1881. 

Proceedings of Convention of Articulation Teachers. New York, 1884. 

Recorne: Le Sourd-Muet entendant par les yeux, etc. Paris, 1829. 

Sacert: In Impartial and in Am. Annals. 

VaissE: Analyse des Comm. de MM. Renn, Gronewald, Hill, Wagner, 
Réssler, Kruse, etc. L’ Imparti-l, 1858. 

VaLaDE-GABEL: Méthode d la portée des instituteurs primaires, etc. 
Paris, 1857. 

WautHer: (eschichtedes Taubstummen-Bildungswesen, etc. 1883. ] 

Necessity, wisely recognized, has developed in America certain 
agencies for the education of deaf children. These agencies, in 
their fullest and best development, are organisms or institutions 
possessing elements of vitality and continuity essential to benefi- 
cent progress. These institutions, largely permanent in their 
personnel, as well as in their purpose, are organized to fit deaf 
children for the manifold duties of life incumbent upon the 
members of civil society. To accomplish this task of mental, 
moral, physical, and industrial training these organizations re- 
quire, and consequently create and maintain, groups of asso- 
ciated “ specialists.” Many of these specialists are “ experts ” in 
the departments to which they devote their lives, and the system 
which gives full scope to the employment of their powers, through 
division of duties and association of effort, and, moreover, gains 
the cumulative and intensified results due solely to union of 
individuals, commends itself alike to pedagogics, to economics, 
and to common-sense. 

When we attempt to trace the history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion we find that similar institutions throughout Europe have 
grown up apparently through necessity rather than choice. 
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Theorists proposed other and different solutions of the perplex- 
ing problem of deaf-mute instruction. The great body of 
writers upon the subject advocated the education of the deaf 
in more or less intimate connection with the public schools. 
The institutions were almost without advocates or defenders, 
the theorists had their way, and the experiments were under- 
taken with the approval and active support of the ruling 
powers. 

The earliest scheme was that of Dr. H. Srepuani, School 
Counsellor of Bavaria. He regarded institutions for the deaf 
as useless luxuries, articulation and methodical signs as alike 
unnecessary, and reduced the art to alphabetical writing, aided 
by an improved manual alphabet supplemented by a few signs. 
His views were set forth in a vigorous article in the Bavarian 
School Friend in 1815, and the article was reprinted in pam- 
phlet form for wider circulation. 

Five years later J. Lronnarp of Wirtemberg, (1777- 
1857,) published his “ Guide to the Instruction of Deaf-Mute 
Children in Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, and Speech, and to 
their Development into Good and Useful Citizens.” He favored 
articulation, though permitting a limited use of signs, and 
urged pastors and teachers to undertake the work of deaf-mute 
instruction. 

In 1825 Mag. Friepricn of Wirtemberg, 
(1784—1861,) published a treatise, in three volumes, upon “The 
General Education of Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, especially in 
Families and Public Schools.” Daniel recognized the utility 
of the existing institutions as models for other schools and for 
the education of orphans and others who could not be taught 
at home, but considered the education of the deaf with hearing 
children as mutually advantageous. To instruction in common 
he would add, daily, special instruction to the deaf by the teacher, 
and this was to be supplemented by the co-operative assistance of 
pastors, parents, brothers, and sisters. He regarded the sign- 
language as an essential factor in the work. 

We now come to an able and honored educator whose in- 
fluence has been very great throughout central and western 
Europe, Dr. Jonann Baptist Graser, of Bavaria, (1766—1841.) 
In 1821 Dr. Graser founded an experimental school for deaf 
children, as a department of an elementary school for boys, at 
Bayreuth. The deaf children, four in number in 1834, were 
associated with the other children as closely as possible, but 
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received, daily, separate and special instruction from a skilful 
teacher. After one year and a half or two years of special 
training the deaf pupils were expected to be qualified to enter 
the regular classes in the elementary school, continuing, how- 
ever, to receive more or less special instruction. Dr. Graser 
attached great importance to the early acquisition of the ability 
to write from dictation. Rejecting signs and manual spelling, 
his cardinal principle may be stated thus : 

The eye of the deaf-mute takes the place of the ear; you have simply 
to speak to him slowly and distinctly; he will learn to understand the 
motion of the lips, and will reproduce the sounds by imitating the move- 
ments made by the lips and otber vocal organs of the teacher. Thus, 
without any difficulty, he learns to talk and to understand others, and 
can pursue his education in the common schools. The essential point is 
for the teacher to speak more slowly and distinctly than if he had none 
but hearing children before him. 

Dr. Graser’s views seem to have undergone modification with 
larger experience, as he afterwar] proposed the establishment 
of at least one school in each province exclusively for, deaf- 
mutes. In 1829 and 1834 he published ‘The Deaf-Mute Re- 
stored to Humanity (.Wenschheit) by Visible and Spoken Speech,” 
and in 1843 “The Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in Childhood.” In 
1833 there were in Bavaria six day-schools for deaf-mutes in 
connection with common schools, which had been in operation 
for ten years. 

In 1836 Franz Hermann Czecu, of Bohemia, ( 1841,) 
published his “Illustrated Mental and Vocal Education with 
reference to Religion, Morality, and Practical Life.” [64 cop- 
per plates.] Czech was himself a teacher of the deaf, and 
acknowledged the superiority of the institutions, but urged 
pastors and the teachers of common schools to undertake the 
special instruction of the deaf where institutions were not prac- 
ticable. 

JoHANN Pav Wicn, of Bavaria, attempted to popularize the 
work of instruction by giving courses of free lectures upon the 
subject. In 1842 he published the first part of his “ Course of 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in Language.” 

also of Bavaria, a disciple of Dr. 
Graser, published in 1850 a plea for “The Union of the Ele- 
mentary Instruction of Deaf-Mutes with the Elementary In- 
struction of Hearing Children.” 

The views of these writers appear to have met with no serious 
opposition throughout Germany and were accepted by educators 
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with remarkable unanimity. Germany, in common with her 
neighbors, had been greatly impoverished by the Napoleonic 
wars, and economy of cost in the general diffusion of deaf-mute 
education.was the principal motive of all who wrote upon the 
subject. Special schools were few; no one thought it possible 
to establish institutions for the education of all the deaf, and it 
seemed plausible enough that parents, brothers, sisters, pastors, 
and public-school teachers might give deaf children a sufficient 
education through their combined efforts, provided special in- 
struction, adapted to the needs of the deaf, could be given by 
the school-teacher. 

The instruction of the deaf was thus made a part of the pub- 
lic school system. Special inducements were held out to teachers 
to receive deaf pupils, and systematic and persistent efforts were 
made to qualify teachers for the work. The preferred method 
was to give a practical training of one entire year in deaf-mute 
schools established in connection with the normal schools or 
“seminaries” in which teachers were educated. Deaf-mute 
schools were opened in the seminaries in Saxony, Westphalia, 
Posen, Prussia, and Pomerania for the purpose of training 
teachers, and the institutions in Berlin, Kénigsberg and Miin- 

‘ster, together with other deaf-mute schools, afforded special 
facilities for the same purpose. 

The co-operation of the government was not lacking, for the 
Ministry at Berlin issued an edict, May 14, 1828, providing for 
the special instruction of teachers, and granting a suitable sum 
for carrying the provisions of the decree into effect for a period 
of six years. The Ministry had great confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the scheme, and said that “in the course of ten years 
it will be easily brought about that in all the provinces of the 
Kingdom provision will be made for the education of all the 
unfortunate deaf and dumb.” 

The work was prosecuted with Teutonic thoroughness and 
vigor, large numbers of educated men became interested in the 
education of the deaf, great enthusiasm was developed, numer- 
ous experiments in methods were made, the artificial system of 
signs of De |’Epée and Sicard was practically banished from 
Germany, and even the colloquial and natural language of signs 
approved by Bébian in France and Gallaudet in America was 
looked upon with disfavor. The period under review must be 
regarded as one of progress in many lines, but the generations 
of pupils subjected to these educational experiments fared badly 
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enough, and the rose-colored prophecy of the Ministry was not 
fulfilled. 

Szeert, the official Inspector of Deaf-Mute Instruction, re- 
ports in 1854, twenty-six years after the Ministerial order, that 
in Brandenburg alone, exclusive of Berlin, there were 63 children 
receiving no instruction, 68 were in the public schools, and 170 
were receiving private tuition under 80 teachers. He says fur- 
ther: 

The older institutions have been strengthened, new ones called into life, 
and the expense of educating the deaf has been diminished ; but the hope 
that deaf-mute institutions would become superfluous has not been realized. 
* * * Of a common instruction of the deaf and hearing in the same 
classes no one any longer speaks. * * * [Referring to Dr. Graser’s 
plan of preliminary instruction, he says:] When once a deaf-mute child 
is, by special instruction, sufficiently advanced to understand the language 
of the common school teacher, his education in all respects is substantially 
accomplished ; hence he no longer needs the public school. 


The distinguished Morrrz Hitt, Government Inspector of the 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in Western Prussia, author of a num- 
ber of practical works upon articulation and other studies of 
the deaf, and actively employed in the propagation of the 
Prussian system from 1830, says, in 1858: 

Thave followed with care the results throughout Germany, and I have been 
compelled finally to recognize the illusory character of the system. School 
authorities and families are positively opposed to having deaf-mute children 
in the schools, because they are always a detriment to the hearing children. 
The hope that each deaf-mute could receive necessary instruction at home 
in common with hearing children and without injury to the latter has been 
abandoned. The results of the,entire system have been very slight. It 
is true that the preparation of the deaf-mute before entering a special in- 
stitution is very important, yet the cases are not rare where even this prep- 
aration has been found more of a hindrance than a help to the final in- 
struction of the pupil in the special schools. 


The Prussian statistics of 1871 give 2,250 pupils in institu- 
tions, and 1,406 in the common schools. The latter were nomi- 
nally associated with hearing children, but generally received 
special instruction from specially trained teachers. 

The statistics of 1881 give 5,618 in the institutions, with no 
figures for the common schools. The union of deaf-mute schools 
with the normal schools has been abandoned, and the attempt 
at associated education is no longer made. 

“Wattuer, the latest historian of deaf-mute education in Ger- 
many, says: “The task which is now assigned to the common 
schools consists in the preparation of deaf-mutes for a deaf- 
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mute institution by accustoming them to habits of neatness and 
order, attention and activity, and teaching them penmanship, 
drawing, and the comprehension of figures up to ten.” The 
instruction in articulation, lip-reading, language, and other 
branches is deferred to the special schools, which now number 
nearly 100, with an attendance of about 6,000 pupils. 

The general course of experiment tried in the German States 
was, to a certain extent, followed throughout central and 
northern Europe with similar results. 

In France the subject enlisted the interest of intellects of the 
highest order, and attempted solutions of the problem led to 
numerous experiments which illustrate Gallic genius and in- 
genuity. 

The Baron de Géranpo, (1772-1842,) historian, publicist, 
philosopher, and philanthropist, was an officer of the Paris In- 
stitution, and the author of a classic work upon deaf-mute edu- 
cation, published in 1827. He says: “Some hold that deaf- 
mutes can be educated only in public establishments, others 
that these institutions ought to be suppressed as needless 
luxuries, while some even advocate their education in the com- 
mon school, along with those who hear and speak.” His own 
view was that “special institutions are necessary for the per- 
fecting, unification, and preservation of methods, and indis- 
pensable to the full development of the art, and in them alone 
can deaf-mutes obtain an erlarged and liberal education.” In- 
cidentally he remarks upon certain advantages: “ Economy in 
collective and simultaneous instruction by accomplished and 
able masters; the inspiration of genuine comradeship: the 
pupils help themselves, they excite one another in rivalry, and 
the more advanced aid and encourage those who lag behind.” 
He held that the art could be simplified so that parents and 
educated teachers having great zeal and patience might do a 
great deal in the way of elementary instruction; and he recom- 
mended the preparation of a manual based upon Bébian’s work 
and the use of writing, the manual alphabet, “ short-hand,” arti- 
culation and lip-reading, carefully graded language exercises, 
simplified text-books, and pictures. 

Bésray, ( 1839,) nephew of the 
brilliant Sicard, in his day second only to De l’Epée, and more 
sagacious than he, was the first to apprehend, in a measure, the 
true genius of the sign-language'as a natural growth commen- 
surate with the deaf-mute’s expanding ideas, rather than a crea- 
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tion, and consequently he was the first to reject the elaborate 
and artificial grammatical system of methodical signs contrived 
by De l'Epée and Sicard. He also substituted the direct study 
of language interpreted by language for the attempted process 
of translation from signs into written language, and vice versa. 
The reformed and natural system set forth by him was adopted 
by the council of the Paris Institution and published in 1827. 
An illustrated elementary work was published in part by Bébian 
in 1831, entitled “ Education of Deaf-Mutes brought within the 
reach of Primary Teachers and All Parents.” 

Recorne of Troyes, father of a deaf-mute, published, in 1829, 
a work entitled “The Deaf-Mute Hearing with his Eyes,” which 
gives an account of the course pursued by him in the education 
of his child. He was not an opponent of the institutions, but 
simply related his own experience and demonstrated the possi- 
bility of a parent’s educating his deaf child himself. His work 
is worthy of careful study. He recommends writing, signs un- 
derstood by all men, stenography, “syllabic dactylology,” and 
lip-reading ; and remarks that lip-reading is practised by many 
who do not learn to speak the words. He attaches great im 
portance to “incessant conversation,” and follows De Gérando 
in recommending out-door lessons or walks for observation two 
days in each week. In 1823 he published a work upon Syllabic 
Dactylology. This system of dactylology,* when once mastered, 
admits of the rapidity of spoken language in the manual use of 
the vernacular. It was experimented upon in the Paris Insti- 
tution, but did not meet with great favor from the pupils, who, 
being familiar with signs, expressed a decided preference for 
their use. 

JosEPH Prrovux, (1799-1884,) founder and, until his death, 
principal of the Institution at Nancy, was actively engaged in 
deaf-mute instruction for more than sixty years. He was a 
member of many learned societies, and the author of numerous 
theoretical and practical works upon deaf-mute instruction. Dr. 
Graser began, it will be remembered, with the special school and 
ended with the public school; Piroux’s plan was quite the re- 
verse. First, he would have the family train the deaf child in 


alphabet, with positions for about twenty common terminations, was pro- 
posed by Wilhorgne of Rouen, in 1847. This manual alphabet is figured 
and described in Annales de ? Education des Sourds-Muets, vol. iv, pp. 
27-34, 132-136. 
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work suited to its age, communicating with it as freely as pos- 
sible by gestures; next, the primary school to continue the work 
begun at home, first impressing upon the pupil order and dis- 
cipline, and gradually introducing him to writing, manual 
spelling, and drawing, by exercises common to the school, and 
incidentally teaching words and groups of words; and, finally, 
the special institution to accomplish the grammatical training 
and all higher instruction. 

In 1830 he introduced his system into the primary schools 
of eight departments of north-eastern France. He remarks 
forty-eight years later: “It has not ceased to result that 80 per 
cent. of our pupils, happily, are ‘rough-hewn’ upon their ad- 
mission to the institution, so that in five years, instead of seven, . 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge of language, morals, 
religion, the elements of certain sciences, and a profession, to be 
able to make their way through life.” At least one thousand 
pupils have been trained under his immediate supervision, and 
several thousand more owe their education in some degree to 
his labors. 

In certain of his works Mr. Piroux unfolds a philosophical 
system, which begins with light manual labor and useful and 
agreeable actions to arouse the pupils’ affections and interest. 
From actions he passes to representative gestures, employing 
first the entire body, then the arms, and finally manual 
spelling, which henceforth becomes the most useful means of 
communication and the most powerful instrument of educa- 
tion. He attaches great importance to illustrative drawings, 
and he was the first instructor of the deaf to project a series of 
designs as aids in teaching language. His earliest work: con- 
tains 500 plates, with the corresponding words and sentences 
upon the reverse side of the pictures. This work was also pub- 
lished in the form of detached cards for school-room use. Sin- 
gle pictures are employed to illustrate even complex formulas, 
such as ‘A woman who is carrying a child in her arms,” “A 
dog which is chasing a hare across a plain.” Written and 
printed language is introduced last in Mr. Piroux’s system. 

Much of his writing is metaphysical and obscure, but his 
works are characterized by that fertility of invention, zeal, and 
pertinacity which contributed to his marked success as an edu- 
cator. Though not a partisan of articulation, he taught it suc- 
cessfully, and he was the inventor of an ingenious system of 
visible speech in which the hands represent the positions of the 
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vocal organs for the various elements. Among Mr. Piroux’s 
works may be named— 

The Illustrated Vocabulary, 1830. 

A Chart of Familiar and Primary Instruction, (25 lessons,) 1831. 

Philosophical Theory of Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 1831. 

Phrase Book for Deaf-Mutes, 1842. 

Solution of Principal Questions Relative to Deaf-Mutes, 1850. 

Reflections upon the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 1853. 

Method of Dactylology for the Use of Deaf-Mutes in the Family, 
Primary School, Institution, and the World, 1856. 

Critical Examination of the So-called Method of Educating the Deaf- 
Mute in the Family and in the Primary School among Speaking Children, 
1860. 

Comparative Examination of All Methods, etc., 1861. 

Memoir upon Mr. Piroux’s Labors in Making a Beginning of the Edu- 
cation of Deaf-Mutes in Primary Schools, etc., 1864. 

Consideration of the Meaus of Instructing All Deaf-Mutes with the 
Greatest Success, 1873. 

J. J. Vatape-Gasex, (1801-1879,) a distinguished instructor 
of the deaf, honorary principal of the Bordeaux Institution, and 
author of many works relating to deaf-mute education, wrote 
for educational journals, between 1851 and 1854, a series of 
articles upon home education and the utility and possibility of 
commencing the education of the deaf in primary schools. In 
1853 the Central Society for the Education and Aid of Deaf- 
Mutes offered a prize for an essay “upon the best means of 
qualifying a primary instructor to commence the education of 
a deaf-mute in the public schools.” In 1855 no less than eight- 
een memoirs competed for this prize. Four received honorable 
mention and one a gold medal, but the elaborate treatise of 
Valade-Gabel was declared by the president of the commission 
‘‘not in the competition, but above it.” This work afterward 
received the approval of the Academy of France, and finally 
formed the basis of the course of study adopted by the Paris 
Institution. It is entitled a “Method within the Reach of Pri- 
mary Instructors to Teach the French Language to Deaf-Mutes 
without the Intervention of the Language of Signs.” It is, 
in effect, an exposé of the course introduced into the Bordeaux 
Institution in 1838. Following the lead of Bébian in rejecting 
an artificial sign-language, Valade-Gabel goes further, and at- 
tempts to restrict natural signs to narrow limits, and to teach 
the deaf to associate ideas directly with written language. In 
the primary course there are five degrees. In the first the 
pupil obeys directions by actions, in the second he gives orders, 
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in the third he answers questions, in the fourth he transmits 
the thought of the teacher, and in the fifth he asks questions 
in his turn or engages in dialogue. 

Valade-Gabel borrowed freely from Pestalozzi,* Girard, and 
others such principles and processes as were deemed by him 
applicable to his work. In 1862 he was commissioned by the 
government to inspect all the deaf-mute schools in France, 
except the three under the immediate patronage of the State. 
He devoted six years conscientiously to this task, and in 1875 
published a summary of his report. In this he says: 

The frequent association of deaf-mutes and speaking persons is of 
mutual advantage, and should be sought whenever it is practicable; but 
one must not be deluded in regard to the amount of instruction in lan- 
guage to be derived from it by the congenitally deaf. * * * Deaf- 
mutes should be sent when very young to the village schools. There 
their intellect will be aroused. ‘‘They will be instructed in their 
thoughts,” as one of the sisters expressed it. 

In his tour he found about 200 pupils in the institutions who 
had received attention in the primary schools or in their own 
families. Almost all of them had learned to form the written 
characters, some of them to count, some the meaning of a few 
words, and one or two to express their own ideas in writing. 

These men did not seek to revolutionize the system of deaf- 
mute education so much as to simplify it, and to extend its bene- 
fits to all the deaf children of France. We now review the 
eareer of one who proposed to do away with the institutions 
except as asylums for orphans and the extremely poor. Dr. A. 
BLANcHET ( 1867) proposed, in 1836, the co-education of 
deaf-mutes and hearing children in the common schools, but 
his plan was not tried in Paris until the year 1848, when he 
opened two schools for hearing children with a few deaf-mutes 
in each. One year later four schools of this character were 
adopted by the authorities as municipal schools. In 1850 ten 
of these schools were in operation, and in 1855 the Council of 
Public Instruction for the department of the Seine declared 
that “this system which receives deaf-mutes in their early child- 
hood has the immense advantage of retaining them in the bosom 
of their families, and of placing them in schools in the midst of 
speaking pupils who become their companions in study and in 
play, and thus form ties of comradeship and affection which 
can have upon their future only the happiest influence.” 


*It is interesting to note that Pestalozzi himself was a diligent student 
of the methods employed in the education of deaf children. 
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In 1857 Dr. Blanchet presented a memoir to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences “ Upon the Means of Generalizing 
the Education of Deaf-Mutes without separating them from the 
Family and from those who speak.” In this paper Dr. Blanchet 
sets forth at length the advantage of mixed schools over special 
institutions. The following abstract includes the principal 
points: 

Being externats, the child is not exiled to an institution at an age when 
nothing can take the place of home life. The family is relieved from the 
anxieties of absence; its tender affection constantly helps to lighten the 
child’s infirmity ; it takes part in his instruction ; it exercises him in articu- 
lation and in lip-reading with patience and gentleness not to be found 
elsewhere ; it cultivates the habit of conversation, and by its aid the child 
acquires speech insensibly, without dislike and without fatigue. No moral 
tie is strained or broken. The child entering these schools at the age of 
five or six accomplishes his education at the same time and in company 
with the hearing children, and he can enter his apprenticeship to a trade 
at the same time as others. He grows up with them—their companion in 
play and in work, emulating them in all the exercises of body and mind. 
With the vivacity of childhood he will learn reading upon the lips; he 
will exercise himself in speech, he will realize its value, and, possessing it, 
he will no longer be an object of pity or curiosity. Thus family life, 
affectionate sentiments, sociability, helpful friendships—all the moral ad- 
vantages of education—are found in this system, so advantageous to the 
deaf-mute, to his family, and to society. 


Influenced by the propaganda begun and kept up by the 
zealous, enthusiastic, and irrepressible apostle and prophet of 
the “new” system, the Minister of the Interior was led, in 1858, 
to issue a circular to the prefects of all the departments, giving 
the weight of official approval to Dr. Blanchet’s views. This 
circular alleged that the superiority of this system had been 
successfully demonstrated in Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, the 
majority of the German states, and in Paris itself; set forth in 
detail the advantages of the system, and declared the confi- 
dent belief that it would be adopted throughout the Empire. 
To hasten this result, every department was urged to send, at 
its own expense, one or two delegates of each sex from the nor- 
mal schools to Paris to receive a course of special training, to 
be imparted by them to their fellow-pupils in the normal schools 
upon their return. 

This document was extensively circulated, and called forth 
more or less hostile criticism from competent authorities in 
other countries, such as Renn of Munich, Gronewald of Co- 
logne, Hill of Weissenfels, Wagner of Gmiind, Réssler of 
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Osnabriick, Kruse of Schleswig, and others. The experience 
of Belgium having been cited by the Minister as a conspicuous 
example of the efficiency of associated education, the distin- 
guished Canon Carron, of Bruges, an advocate of “ co-educa- 
tion” and the author of a work entitled the “Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb brought within the reach of Primary Teachers 
and Parents,” which was awarded the gold medal, in 1855, at 
the competition before referred to, wrote as follows: 

With us no institution for deaf-mutes has been replaced by the pri- 
mary schools. No oxe in Belgium has dreamed of realizing this idea. 
Common-school teachers can be put in the way of co-operating usefully 
in the instruction of the young deaf-mutes in their communes, and their 
co-operation can shorten the time required for the special instruction of 
these unfortunates in our institutions; but the desire to suppress these 
special schools could only enter the head of a Utopian or an enthusiast. 

In 1859 the Minister of the Interior issued a second circular, 
in which he says: “ The new method of instruction has not yet 
been definitively ordered, but it is being made an object of pro- 
found examination.” 

The writer finds no trace of any official document embodying 
the further views of the Minister, and though many depart- 
ments made appropriations in accordance with the ministerial 
recommendation for a few years, the funds were not expended, 
and the proposed system of training teachers seems to have 
been abandoned. 

Dr. Blanchet’s system contemplates the education of those 
born deaf by means of lip-reading, natural signs, writing, and 
action and object lessons. All who retain a vestige of hearing 
or of speech are to be exercised in lip-reading and speech, and 
these means are to be employed in their further instruction. 
Deaf children are to be associated with hearing children as 
closely as possible, but instruction in common is contemplated 
only in such exercises as writing, drawing, and employments of 
the school-room which do not absolutely require the sense of 
hearing. The remainder of the work is to be done by the spec- 
ial instruction of specially trained teachers. Dr. Blanchet’s 
teachers were drawn from “les Fréres de la doctrine chréti- 
enne,” and “les Sceurs de charité.” In 1882 the official statis- 
tics designate seven schools, with an estimated attendance of 
60 deaf pupils, as Blanchet schools. These schools are kept 
up through the devotion of a few teachers and the aid of a 
society which was organized by Dr. Blanchet in 1849. 

Though Dr. Blanchet was « voluminous writer, he has left 
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no definite indication of the precise methods to be employed in 
qualifying teachers for the work. Endowed with considerable 
genius himself, full of sympathy for the unfortunate, ardent 
and enthusiastic in all his undertakings, doubtless his personal 
experiments upon individual cases gave promise of great suc- 
cess; but, extreme in his views, impatient for results, extrava- 
gant in his assertions, and eager for fame, he aroused bitter 
animosities toward himself, and has left behind him no worthy 
disciple to uphold his system among the educators of the deaf. 

No doubt his arraignment of the French institutions contrib- 
uted to needed reforms, but his own system, as practised in 
Paris, degenerated rapidly and was overwhelmed with ridicule 
in the official report of a commission of the Institute of France. 
The arguments so forcibly employed by Dr. Blanchet for the 
association of deaf and hearing children were applicable to 
other classes, and as a result this commission found, in 1861, in 
two of the schools visited, and known as “ Blanchet schools,” 
and which occupied rooms alongside of public schools, the deaf, 
the semi-deaf, the blind, stammerers, and imbeciles, but no ordi- 
nary children. 

Dr. Blanchet’s principal works are— 

Deaf-Mutism ; a Philosophical and Medical Treatise. 2 vols. 1850~'52. 

Concerning Speech for Deaf-Mutes. 1847. 

Report to the Imperial Academy of Medicine. 

Means of Generalizing the Education of Deaf-Mutes in Primary Schools 
without separating them from Family and Friends. 1858. 

Documents relative to Generalizing the Education of the Deaf and the 
Blind in the Primary Schools. 1862. 

Reports to the Minister of the Interior upon the Education of Deaf- 
Mutes in Belgium and Germany. 


When Dr. Blanchet’s crusade began, the institutions were 
very large and overcrowded, the supervision of the pupils was 
largely in the hands of persons of little experience, the disci- 
pline copied from the great French schools of the day was mili- 
tary and severe, the vacations were usually very short, and there 
was but little semblance of family life ; besides, pupils were not 
admitted until about ten years of age, and no provision was 
made for the instruction of the great majority of the deaf 
children throughout the country. All this has been changed. 
Very young children are admitted to the institutions, and, now, 
co-education in infant schools or kindergartens is a topic of inter- 
est in France. A special system due to French ingenuity has 
met with considerable favor which undertakes to commence the 
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education of deaf children at three years of age in common with 
hearing children. 

Avaustin GrossELin, (—— 1870,)a stenographer by profession, 
was the originator of an application of gestures to the sounds 
of the French language by means of which young and back- 
ward hearing children may easily learn to spell phonetically and 
to read. Each of the thirty-two sounds of the French language 
is associated with an appropriate gesture, and the association is 
strengthened by suitable anecdotes. The cry of an angry cat 
resembles the sound of 7; and this is associated with a gesture 
imitating the cat’s extended paw. Fis represented by the ges- 
ture for calling a person, a by the gesture for admiration, 0 by 
the gesture for surprise, etc. This process for teaching children 
to read was ¢alled by Mr. Grosselin the Phonomimic Method. 
It is obvious that the phonomimic alphabet could be used by 
the deaf to spell words, and thus form a means of communica- 
tion between them and those who hear, though the signs would 
be arbitrary and thus lose much of their interest to the deaf. 
In the hands of ingenious teachers familiar with kindergarten 
methods Mr. Grosselin’s process has been developed into a 
method of simultaneous instruction in infant schools for the 
deaf and those who hear. Though not providing directly for 
articulate speech, its advocates claim that this system promotes 
it, and that it is a valuable aid to the acquisition of lip-reading. 
In Mr. E. Grosselin’s works teachers are advised to give special 
lessons in articulation to the deaf out of the regular school- 
hours. 

The first phonomimic school was opened in Paris in 1865. 
The next year a society to promote the system was formed by 
Mr. Grosselin. This society was recognized by the govern- 
ment as of public utility in 1875, and has been kept up through 
the activity of Mr. Emme Grosser, son of the founder. Mr. 
E. Grosselin pronounces the benefit derived from the associa- 
tion of deaf children in special day-schools alongside of the 
public schools a will o’ the wisp which has been pursued in 
vain. The statistics of 1881 give 177 deaf children in phono- 
mimic schools, and those of 1882 report 164 deaf children in 
106 phonomimic schools in France and Algiers. 

The principal works of Mr. A. Grosselin are “The Phono- 
mimic Method of Making Reading Easy and Attractive, and 
Permitting the Simultaneous Instruction of Deaf-Mute and 
Hearing Children,” 1864, and “A Manual of the Phonomimic 
Method,” ete., (8d ed.,) 1881. 
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A “congress” of persons interested in the amelioration of the 
condition of deaf-mutes and the blind was held in Paris in 
1878. At this meeting the relation of deaf-mute instruction to 
the public schools was one of the topics discussed by educators 
of the deaf. 

Mr. Magnat, of the Pereire School in Paris, declared himself 
“in accord with all instructors who have seriously studied this 
question ; ‘the instruction of the deaf-mute, demanding a pecu- 
liar method and processes of its own not applicable to ordinary 
children, necessarily refuses itself to instruction in common.’ ” 

Mr. Hugentobler, of Geneva, speaking from experience, said: 
“The development of the faculties of these two categories of 
pupils is not the same, and it is not in our power to change 
this undeniable fact. We can obtain happy results and of a 
nature to strike the imagination, but these are always more or 
less isolated facts.” 

The Abbé Lambert spoke favorably of the results at Bourg-- 
la-Reine, where the classes are separate but labor is common, 
and claimed to have seen in this the realization of Dr. Blan- 
chet’s dreams. 

Mr. Bouvier, of the articulation school at Saint Hippolyte-du- 
Fort, spoke of the advantages of association of his pupils with 
other children during their annual visit to the seaside. 

Mr. E. Grosselin set forth the claims of the phonomimic 
method. The discussion was finally closed with the adoption 
of this resolution : 

The Congress is of the opinion that it is very useful to the intellectual 
development of young deaf-mutes that these children should be admitted 


to the primary school with hearing and speaking children until they can 
enter a special school. 


A national convention of instructors of the deaf was held at 
Bordeaux in 1881, at which a committee* reported that in the 
regions of Lyons and the Jura many deaf-mutes have been edu- 
cated at home; in the former, some five or six by the oral, 
method. Mr. Hugentobler reported at Lyons a few deaf pupils 
in phonomimic schools, with results not very satisfactory. In 
the region of St. Brieue a few pupils attended common schools 
while too young to enter the special schools. At Toulouse 


1882 give 60 institutions in France, with an attendance of 2,956 pupils. 
Statistics of 1883 give 67 institutions in France, with 3,482 pupils. 


many of the pupils had attended the common schools without f 
*Hovupin: Rapport présenté en séance, etc. 1882. The statistics for 
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profit to themselves and to the annoyance of the classes, and 
the education received by deaf-mutes isolated within their 
own families was found insufficient. At Orleans some deaf- 
mutes had been placed in the public schools, but, making no 
progress there, had been transferred to the Institution. At 
Poitiers the results of co-education were almost nothing. Mr. 
Grosselin reported four cases of marked success from the pho- 
nomimic schools of France and Algiers. 

It thus appears that in France movements in the direction of 
associated education have had the sympathy and approval of the 
great body of educators, and that many ingenious experiments 
have been tried by able and experienced instructors; but to-day 
the special institutions are more numerous and flourishing than 
ever, and it is only under exceptional conditions that deaf pupils 
are found in the public schools, or in special schools alongside 
of the public schools. 

The line of experiment so popular upon the continent never 
met with great favor in England, though it has been advocated 
by a few writers, and in recent years upon the floor of Parlia- 
ment. 

Joun Pauncerort ArrowsmitH’s work upon the “Art of In- 
structing the Infant Deaf and Dumb” was published in London 
in 1819, and a German translation appeared at Leipsic in the 
following year. It thus appears that Arrowsmith’s work ante- 
dates all others upon this subject, excepting Dr. Stephani's 
essay in the Bavarian School Friend of 1815. His views 
have been echoed by a few writers for reviews and newspapers ; 
a few parents have been induced to try the experiment: a 
few experimental schools were projected, and this appears to 
have been the measure of its direct influence in Great Britain. 
His work gives an interesting account of the education of his 
deaf-mute brother. His mother, “who was a woman of firm 
mind,” “believing that the window, the eye, could take the 
place of the door, the ear,” decided that this deaf child should 
be educated at home and at school with her hearing children. 
From the first she strove to impress upon the minds of all her 
children the same duties of morality and religion, the deaf boy 
imitating the outward observances of his companions. The 
boy entered a dame’s school at four years of age along with his 
brother. The good dame was at her wits’ end with her deaf 
pupil, and evidently did little more than follow the mother’s 
suggestions. “In a few months he learned to pronounce the 
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alphabet in his own way.” His mother then supplied a num- 
ber of alphabetical counters, such as are used in the game of 
word-making, with which he learned to spell the names of all 
common objects and the name and trade of every person in 
the parish. Words were explained by actions, signs, and syn- 
onymes. By means of the alphabetical cards the sentences 
“eat can eat meat,” “dog cannot eat meat,” were spelled, and 
the meaning was taught by placing some meat before a cat and 
a muzzled dog. These sentences served as models for others, 
and, advancing by degrees, it is claimed that in eight years “he 
could read the Bible and most books to advantage, communi- 
cate his own ideas, and understand others by writing,” though 
his command of language was confessedly imperfect. He ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of arithmetic, but the means employed 
are not indicated, save that finger-counting was used. He 
learned to form letters with the pen at six years of age, and 
speedily excelled his schoolmates in penmanship. This supe- 
riority was keenly relished by the boy. He gained a command 
of many sentences by seeing his mates obey written orders. 
He was entrusted with errands expressed in writing, in order 
to increase his appreciation of language. Pictures were found 
very helpful. At the age of ten or eleven he first saw a manual 
alphabet, which he used ever afterward with great satisfaction. 
He was trained to church-going, and it was his habit to sit near 
the organ, his delight in music being “ beyond description.” 
Arrowsmith was probably the first to suggest that the co- 
education of deaf and hearing children would be advantageous 
to both classes, the latter gaining intensified impressions through 
the use of the sign-language, of which Arrowsmith became a 
partisan. After the education of his brother was accomplished 
he met with the translation of De lEpée’s treatise into English 
by an American, Francis Green. He reprinted nearly the whole 
of this work as a guide for the advanced teaching of deaf-mutes. 
Arrowsmith was strenuously opposed to the British Institu- 
tions and severe in his strictures upon the avarice of the in- 
structors of the deaf who taught articulation, in his opinion, 
for the sake of “dazzling the ignorant with their quackery.” 
Despite the narrowness and crudeness of his views, his work 
embraces certain excellent ideas and is_of special value as an 
account of an original experiment conducted by persons with 
little or no previous knowledge of the art. Though his brother 
became an. artist and had great educational and social ad- 
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vantages, kis command of language was so imperfect that this 
fact alone must have weighed heavily against the acceptance of 
the author’s theories. 

Witi1am Comer, a philanthropic gentleman deeply impressed 
by the ideas of Arrowsmith, sought out four deaf children and 
placed them in one of the common schools of Liverpool. In 
the course of six months these children had been taught the 
use of the manual and printed alphabets, to spell most common 
short words, to know the names and uses of many common ob- 
jects, and to write. Considering it impracticable to advance 
much further in this way, Mr. Comer abandoned this experi- 
ment, and, in 1825, established a separate day-school. Through 
the first year of the new school a few hearing children were 
associated with the deaf pupils. In the second year a daily 
dinner was provided for the pupils at the school, and, by de- 
grees, this school has developed into the Liverpool Institution 
of to-day, about one-third of whose pupils are day scholars. 

Mr. Aurrep Lares, head of the deaf-mute institution which 
forms a part of Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, commends 
the practice of that institution of associating deaf and hearing 
children outside of the class-rooms in work and play. 

The Rev. Wii11am Srarver has organized under the auspices 
of the School Board of London eight day-schools or “centres of 
instruction.” These schools are under the energetic and able 
supervision of Mr. Stainer, and his experience is of peculiar 
value. He draws his teachers largely from two training “col- 
leges” for teachers of the deaf by the oral method, and he has 
adopted the oral system so far as practicable. He commenced, 
in 1874, with a strong desire to “mix up” deaf and hearing 
children ag much as possible. Finding it impracticable to have 
them in the same rooms, the deaf children were placed under 
special teachers in little class-rooms in the same schools with 
other children. Mr. Stainer remarks that on the play-ground 
they “seem to mix, but they are not assimilated ;” “the deaf 
children do not, up to the present time, freely associate and 
assimilate with other children ;” “at the present time I freely 
confess that their power of speech is insufficient to enable them 
to communicate with the other children.” 

Mr. Stainer, in describing his smallest “centre,” reveals the 
great drawback to efficient instruction in very small schools, due 
to the impossibility of proper classification. At this centre there 
are twelve pupils and one teacher. The oral system is practised 
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exclusively. The pupils are from 4 to 15 years old. Two by 
far the most advanced are “deaf, not dumb,” retaining natural 
speech ; two others were “dumb, not deaf,” retaining “ vowel 
hearing” and needing aural training ; two others are congeni- 
tally deaf, one of them very bright and capable but unclassified, 
and the other requiring extraordinary attention to produce any 
satisfactory result; the remainder are infants of different stages. 
Simultaneous teaching in such a class is impossible, and indi- 
vidual teaching for the most part is necessary; hence pupils 
needing instruction at least two hours a day barely receive two 
hours a week. 

Mr. Stainer has established, partly at his own expense, four 
(or five) “homes”* in connection with his schools, without 
which, he says, he could not have reached more than half 
of his pupils. These homes, originally intended for pupils from 
Mondays to Fridays only, from necessity have received “ per- 
manent” boarders. One-half of all the pupils are in the homes, 
and three-fourths of these are “permanent” boarders. The 
temporary boarders spend about two and a half days each week 
at their parents’ homes, and Mr. Stainer considers this a great 
advantage in many cases. He says, however, of children com- 
posing such schools as these in London and Boston, that they 
‘cannot fairly be compared with children sent to a boarding- 
school, where they are surrounded, in the large majority of 
cases, with much more favorable conditions than in their own 
homes.” 

The School-Board of Birmingham voted some time ago to 
establish a day-school on the plan of the London School-Board, 
and sent a committee to inquire into details. This committee, 
on January 15th, 1885, reported that ‘“ whatever success was ob- 
tained in these schools: was largely due to the fact that most of 
the children resided in the special ‘homes,’ whereby they were 
under a continuous system of instruction; and that the great 
amount of time required to teach deaf-mutes to articulate pre- 
cluded the possibility of imparting any considerable amount of 
education of the kind usually given in Board Schools; the sys- 
tem would be too expensive, even supposing it were successful, 
for Birmingham. As the teaching without any control over the 
children out of school might result unsatisfactorily, and as the 


* The essential importance of these Homes is forcibly set forth in Dr. 
Buxton’s letter in the London Times, Oct. 17, quoted in the Annals, Jan., 
1885, vol. xxx,.p. 76-7. 
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system was too expensive, it was thought advisable to place the 
children in some such institution as the one at Edgbaston.” 
Whereupon the Board voted “that Minute 4853 should be 
suspended ; that, if possible, the deaf should be educated in 
special institutions; and that application should be made to 
the Education Department to pay the whole cost of education 
and maintenance in the case of indigent children.” 

In the United States no recorded experiments in associated 
education have been made, but the externat or day-school with 
its hearing environment has had extensive trial. The New 
York, Philadelphia, and Western Pennsylvania Institutions 
have grown from day-schools. The first named was a day- 
school for eleven years. Many centres of population can afford 
only day-schools at present; but, in the light of experience, it 
would be wise for their promoters to regard these either as in- 
cipient and crescive institutions or as preparatory schools, doing 
preliminary work for thoroughly organized institutions. 

The “ Horace Mann” and the Portland schools are examples 
of oral day-schools of unquestioned excellence, but their ef- 
ficiency is impaired by inherent vices of organization. Only 
58 per cent. of the Boston, and six children, or 15 per cent., of 
the Portland pupils reside in those cities. “Correspondence 
with parents, selection of boarding places, hearing complaints, 
looking after treatment, caring for health, clothing, and other 
material needs ” form a part, only, of the principal's duties. Mr. 
Tash, Superintendent of the Portland City Schools, remarks : 
“ The constant care of these unfortunate pupils, the most of them 
away from their homes, and all of them cut off from the ordi- 
nary means of communication with others, falls heavily upon 
the principal of this school.” The State of Maine appropriates 
$200.00 for each pupil in attendance, the former rate of $175.00 
having been found insufficient.—For an able discussion of the 
day-school question the reader is referred to the Annuls, vol. 
XXvii, pp. 182-187. 

In the period under review we find that educators with a 
genius for their art have striven to furnish practical systems, 
methods, and devices to accomplish the education of the deaf 
in association with hearing children; and that teachers, full of 
that faith which removes mountains, have toiled to accomplish 
the task. We note the ability, intelligence, and zeal of the pro- 
moters of these schemes and render homage to their worth, while 
we try to profit by their experience. The desires of parents, 
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the sympathies of philanthropists, and the power of govern- 
ments have been enlisted in favor of these endeavors. But 
disappointment and failure have so uniformly followed the at- 
tempted extension and adaptation of the common-school sys- 
tem to the needs of deaf children that, in Europe, all systematic 
and organized efforts in this direction have been abandoned ; 
aud, in general, the education of the deaf has been confided to 
small groups of associated and trained specialists forming the 
nuclei of the hundreds of more or less thoroughly organized 
and equipped institutions which have come into being without 
preconcert, unsought and unheralded. 

Bearing in mind the limitations of the historical method, the 
writer feels justified in setting down as demonstrated by ex- 
perience, though the underlying facts may not all be set forth 
in this paper, the following conclusions : 

First. That the complete and satisfactory education of chil- 
dren who have never heard, in the same classes with hearing 
children and by the same teachers, has never been accom- 
plished. 

Second. That “mixed” schools with separate classes under 
the same teachers involve a waste of time to both classes and 
overtask the teachers. 

Third. That deaf children prepared by private and special 
instruction to join the regular classes in public schools, with- 
out detriment to themselves or to their classmates, rarely need 
common-school instruction, because in gaining the knowledge 
of language and readiness of communication sufficient for this 
purpose they have incidentally accomplished the essential work 
of the common school. 

Fourth. That the theoretical advantages of an environment 
of hearing persons have never been realized in practice. Chil- 
dren deaf from infancy have so little command of language that 
théy can associate with other children only upon very unequal 
terms. In any case, those who need the assumed benefits of 
association the most receive the least from it. The risk of 
moral injury is very great. To secure any good result from 
association, the hearing environment must be selected and 
guarded with extraordinary care. The greatest benefit real- 
ized has been from the limited association encouraged by cer- 
tain favorably situated institutions. 

Fifth. That the fair results obtained outside of special 
schools have been very rare and under exceptional and extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 
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Sixth. That the satisfactory instruction of the deaf requires 
teachers having special fitness, special knowledge, and special 
training. No satisfactory system has been wrought out for 
ensuring a sufficient supply of efficient teachers for the existing 
organizations. The art of instructing the deaf has been simpli- 
fied, but the educational standard has been raised, thus making 
it more difficult than heretofore to secure thoroughly compe- 
tent instructors. 

Seventh. That parents can establish means of communication 
with their deaf children, too often isolated in the midst of a 
hearing environment, and they should be encouraged to begin 
their education, especially, their moral training. 

Eighth. That public-school teachers can be readily qualified 
to render valuable assistance in the early stages of instruction. 
Deaf children may learn habits of neatness, order and obedience, 
to use the pen and pencil, to count, and to comprehend com- 
mon words with a little special attention; but the experiment 
should not be undertaken unless the moral atmosphere is such 
that the teacher can secure kind and sympathetic treatment of 
the deaf children from their school-mates. It would be ad- 
vantageous to the special schools if this preliminary work were 
seriously undertaken by the public schools. 

Ninth. That many of the educated deaf have a remarkable 
facility in awakening the minds of deaf children, and such per- 
sons, properly selected, may often be employed with great ad- 
vantage in home and preliminary instruction. 

Tenth. That “day-schools” or externats, whether special 
schools alongside of public schools or entirely separate from 
them, are not so efficient as the better class of thoroughly organ- 
ized institutions, many of which have grown out of day-schools. 

Eleventh. That special institutions remain a necessity for the 
great mass of deaf children, and they continue to offer superior 
results, with the greatest economy of time, money and men. 
And this is true, regardless of methods, systems, or devices of 


instruction. 
JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 


Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


LINE-WRITING. 
AN EQUIVALENT AND MORE RAPID FORM OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 


In the year 1869 Professor A. Melville Bell published a work 
entitled “ Universal Line-Writing and Steno-Phonography, on 
the Basis of Visible Speech,”* in which he introduced a new 
form of his physiological alphabet. This work was preceded, 
in 1867, by his inaugural edition of “Visible Speech; or, the 
Science of Universal Alphabetics.” f 

In his preface to “ Line- Writing” Professor Melville Bell says: 


This work, together with that entitled ‘‘ Visible Speech,” completes for 
every purpose the new science of Universal Alphabetics. All speech- 
sounds are now provided with mutually-related symbols, adapted for 
printing, for writing, for telegraphy, for enabling the deaf and dumb to 
speak, and for teaching the blind to read. 

In the inaugural edition of Visible Speech two distinct sets of letters 
were given—the one for printing and the other for writing. The print- 
ing letters were presented in both ‘‘ capital” and ‘‘lower case” forms, 
and the writing letters in current and typographic “ script.” 

In the present work the symbols are reduced to simple dines, and they 
are shown as adapted for typography, for separate Line- Writing, and for 
expeditious short-hand. 'The stenographic system is further abbreviated 
for the use of reporters, and the typographic Line-Alphabet is modified for 
embossed printing for the blind. * * * * 

The Line-Alphabet introduces a totally new form of writing, intermedi- 
ate to long-hand and short-hand. The method may be taught to the 
youngest pupils, and it will be found of very great utility as a school sys- 
tem. Children who learn the vernacular Line-Alphabet will have great 
facility in mastering the pronunciation of foreign languages, and they 
will speak their own language with a uniformity unattainable through the 
medium of common letters. The useful art of stenography will also, to 
such learners, seem to ‘‘ come by nature,” for it will consist merely in the 
junction of familiar alphabetic forms. 


The Visible-Speech symbols used by teachers of the deaf are 
the capital letters of the physiological alphabet, and the labor 
of printing these characters‘upon the black-board or on paper 
long ago convinced Dr. Graham Bell of the advisability of using 
one of the more rapid forms of the Visible-Speech alphabet in 
the school.room. For this purpose he introduced to the notice 


*Simpkin, Marshali & Co., London, England; also James P. Burbank, 
publisher of ‘‘ Visible Speech,” Salem, Mass. 
+Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, England; also James P. Burbank, 
publisher of ‘‘ Visible Speech,” Salem, Mass. 
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of his Normal Class, in Boston University, as early as 1874, the 
script form of the alphabet. This does not seem, however, to 
have been introduced to any great extent into the school-room, 
and Dr. Bell himself came to the conclusion that the letters, 
as written by his pupils, were not so distinct and legible in 
script as in the Visible-Speech capital letters. This difficulty 
led him to discuss with his father the advisability of adopting 
Line-Writing for the current handwriting of Visible Speech. 

The discussion brought out so many theoretical advantages 
to be derived from the use of Line- Writing in the education of 
the deaf that in October, 1883, Dr. Bell opened an experimental 
school in Washington for the purpose of testing practically the 
advantages to be derived from Line-Writing in the instruction 
of very young deaf children. 

The experiments made during the winter of 1883 and ‘84 
proved so promising that they led Dr. Bell to present a paper 
on the subject of “Line- Writing” before the Third Convention 
of Articulation Teachers, which met at New York, June, 1884.* 
Considerable interest was thus aroused, and Dr. Bel! has re- 
ceived many letters from articulation teachers in different parts 
of the country, requesting copies of the Line-Alphabet. He, 
however, was averse to giving the alphabet to teachers until he 
was satisfied that no material changes would be made in the 
future. Experiment had revealed certain points in which the 
alphabet was capable of improvement. Letters formed by hori- 
zontal lines, which are very convenient for the purposes for 
which the alphabet was originally devised, were found to inter- 
fere with the compactness of the picture formed by a word. 

The attention of Professor Melville Bell was called to the 
points where improvement was desired, and he suggested cer- 
tain changes in the forms of the characters, which have been 
tested practically during the winter of 1884 and 1885, and the 
alphabet in its present form has proved so satisfactory that Dr. 
Bell is now willing that it should be given to teachers through 
the columns of the Annals. 

I therefore beg to give the Line-Writing characters for the 
English elements of speech, with key-words. 


*This paper will soon be published in the forthcoming report of Dr. 
Bell’s school. 
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CONSONANTAL ELEMENTS. 


th(in) th(en) s 


( 

k g ng h 


D> > 


VOWEL ELEMENTS AND GLIDES. 
(Illustrated by Words.) 


/ 


eel ale ell ill shall pool pole Paul pull Polly 


ah up sir how eye’ boy 


It has been amply demonstrated at Dr. Bell’s school that the 
constant use of Line- Writing as a means of communication, ac- 
companied by actual articulation on the part of the teacher, im- 
presses upon the memory of the pupil the true pronunciation of 
words in a way that could not be done by speech and speech- 
reading alone, without the use of phonetical writing. By the 
same means the acquisition of the power of speech-reading is 
undoubtedly facilitated. The child looks upon a word written 
in Line-Writing as a sort of picture, and it is found that homo- 
phenous words, (or words that appear alike to the eye of a 
speech reader,) when written in Line-Writing, present the same 
general outlines, and differ chiefly in the details of shading. 
Thus the words are unconsciously grouped according to form, 
giving the child a knowledge of homophenes, which Dr. Bell 
has shown to be essential to successful speech reading.{ The 
minute details of the Line- Writing picture which differentiate the 
individual words of a homophenous group show the details of 
pronunciation that are concealed from direct observation when 
the words are spoken to a deaf child. 

In Line-Writing the consonant elements are brought out 
prominently to the eye and the vowels are written subordi 
nately. In this respect Line-Writing differs markedly from 
Visible Speech, in which the vowels are most prominent. 


* Non-vocal. th as in hue. 
t See Bulletin of Philosophical Society, Washington, D. C., pp. 48 to 
86, republished in the Annals, January, 1884. 
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One great difficulty in teaching speech-reading to the deaf 
is the great diversity of pronunciation found among even the 
most cultivated speakers. A pupil may understand the speech 
of his teachers and immediate friends, but be unable to compre- 
hend-strangers even when they speak distinctly, on account of 
differences of pronunciation. 

These differences are almost exclusively confined to the vowel 
elements of speech, the consonantal elements being given with 
practical uniformity by all speakers. 

In Line-Writing the characteristic outline of a word-picture 
is formed by the consonant characters, to which, therefore, the 
attention of the pupil is most prominently drawn. This fea- 
ture of the writing is calculated to prepare the pupil for speech- 
reading from the mouths of strangers. 

It has also been demonstrated that when words are presented 
to deaf children both in Line-Writing and in ordinary Roman 
letters the children come to recognize the Line-Writing words 
sooner than the others. The word-picture formed by Line- 
Writing is so simple, compared to that formed by ordinary writ- 
ten letters, that the children prefer the former and often wish 
to have the Roman letters interpreted through the Line- Writing. 

Children too young to form ordinary letters write Line-Writ- 
ing. Some of the friends of the pupils have learned to use Line- 
Writing, and can now write it about as rapidly as ordinary script. 
With more practice they will undoubtedly be able to use Line- 
Writing with still greater speed. 

As a stenographer, I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
consider Professor Melville Bell’s system of Universal Alpha- 
betics the most wonderful of alphabetical schemes. I also look 
upon his Line- Writing as a remarkable phonetical production, as 
it represents not only the sound itself, but the positions of the 
vocal organs in the utterance of that sound as well. Although 
I am not acquainted with his stenographic short-hand system, 
based upon the Line- Writing characters, but employing the con- 
tractions that stenographic reporters use, I have no reason to 
doubt its perfect adaptability to the object intended. 

Some of the friends of the little deaf pupils attending Dr. 
Bell’s school have already attained a speed of over forty words 
a minute in the Line-Writing, and I feel perfectly sure that a 
speed of fifty words can be easily reached after a little diligent 
practise of the learner. 

To those persons who have attempted the study of the ordi- 
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nary phonetic short-hand, (Pitman’s or Graham’s,) and have 
dropped it just at the point where ninety-nine out of every 
hundred become discouraged with it, I would say that the same 
principle that enforces the Line-Writing upon the child’s mind 
is more than doubly effective with a student of more mature 
years. In other words, the word-pictures formed by the Line- 
Writing characters readily impress themselves upon the mind. 

I subjoin a specimen of Line-Writing and a key giving the 
English equivalents of the same. 


FRANCK Z. MAGUIRE, 
Washington, D. C. 


SPECIMEN OF LINE-WRITING. 


ay 


ENA LANG? 
PMc 


Key. 


When Franklin made his discovery of the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, it was sneered at, and people asked, ‘‘Of what use is it? To 
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which his apt reply was, ‘‘ What is the use of a child? It may become a 
man!” 

When Galvani discovered that a frog’s leg twitched when placed in 
contact with different metals, it could scarcely have been imagined that so 
apparently insignificant a fact could have led to important results. Yet 
therein lay the germ of the Electric Telegraph, which binds the intelli- 
gence of continents together, and, probably, before many years elapse, 
will “ put a girdle round the globe.”—Smiles. 


TESTS OF HEARING. 


A pescription of some of the instruments used in testing the 
hearing, and of the methods of using them, may be of interest 
at the present time. 

The audiometer consists of a magneto-electric machine ar- 
ranged to “make and break” the current many times at each 
revolution of the armature. This broken current passes 
through a fixed coil of wire. A similar coil is arranged to move 
to or from this fixed coil, the broken current in which induces 
currents in the movable coil, which are carried to a telephone. 
As one coil is removed from the other these induced currents 
become weaker, and produce less sound in the telephone. The 
number of centimeters separating the two coils, when the sound 
in the telephone becomes barely audible, is taken as the measure 
of hearing. There is also a short circuit by which the sound 
can be cut entirely out of the telephone, without attracting the 
attention of the person being tested. Those familiar with 
Hughes’ audiometer* will see that this instrument is simply a 
modification of that. There is nothing new about it, except 
the use of the magneto-electric machine instead of the battery, 
and making the breaks of the current so rapid as to give a con- 
tinuous sound instead of the separate ticks of the clock used in 
Hughes’ apparatus ; but these changes make the audiometer, as 
used by the Committee on Defective Hearing, a constant, com- 
pact, and portable instrument. 

One of the first difficulties in using this instrument with deaf- 
mutes is that most of them think it must be intended to make 
a loud noise, and, when they do not hear a very loud one, will 
say they do not hear anything. They have said to me, “I hear 
a little scratching, not half as loud as the cars ” “T hear a buzz- 


*Described in ‘Physics,” translated Atkinson, 
edition, page 873. 
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ing, but I often hear that; I did not think you meant that,” etc., 
etc. Their sign for the sound is to hold the back of the open 
hand against the ear, and gently scratch its palm with the 
fingers of the other hand. Some of them do not seem to know 
with what part of the ear they hear. They will carefully place 
the telephone so as to leave the opening of the ear outside of it. 
Others seem to be afraid of the telephone. Many of them seem 
to think as the sound lessens that they are losing their hearing. 
A few, even of the most truthful, will answer, “Yes! yes! yes!” 
‘Much! much!” even when the telephone is as silent as the 
grave. Sometimes this may be deceit, but very often there is 
no doubt the pupil really thinks he hears. We have put all 
such cases down as doubtful tests. They may repay farther 
investigation. Professor Joseph C. Gordon, of Washington, 
and the writer, both incline to the belief that in many of these 
cases a diseased nerve of hearing continues to transmit sound 
to the brain after ceasing to receive it from without. A few, 
generally those who hear best, seem so pleased with the sound 
that they shut their eyes, listen to the music, and pay no atten- 
tion to anything else till you cut off the current. After that 
they open their eyes and calmly say, “I don’t think I hear it 
now.” 

The tube used in making the tests at New York is known to 
the trade as “the American Conical.” The flexible portion is 
about an inch in interior diameter at the mouth-piece and tapers 
regularly to about one-fourth that size at the other end. It is 
very much more powerful than the “Cylindrical,” in which the 
flexible part is all of the same size. The “English Conical” is 
perhaps a little better than the “American,” but costs just 
twice as much. This tube is the same as that shown and com- 
mended by Mr. Elmendorf at the Convention of Articulation 
Teachers ;* and, I am informed on good authority, is the one 
used by the boy mentioned by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet at the same 
place. 

Audiometer tests may be made with considerable rapidity. 
Their value can be judged from the report of the Committee 
published in the January Annals. Tube tests are much slower 
work, but to me much more interesting. When a pupil cannot 
speak he may still hear very well, but be unable to tell what he 
hears. Many, if not articulation pupils, will not try to repeat 


* Official Report, page 24. + Ibid., page 51. 
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by the voice; others will give quite a good imitation without 
the slightest idea of what they are saying. One test at New 
York exemplified this in a remarkable manner. The boy being 
tested had considerable hearing, and imitated orally perfectly. 
My assistant, who was an excellent lip-reader, could see my lips, 
but not those of the pupil, and, wishing to know what was go- 
ing on, he told the pupil to spell. To my surprise, while he 
was imitating orally with perfect correctness, he spelled entirely 
at random. If this pupil had not been able to repeat orally, he 
might possibly have been classed as having no tube hearing. 
When you repeat the long vowels and the pupil spells p, 6, m, 
J, v, it is hard to believe that he hears at all; but if he says 
orally @ as long as you do, and changes to € when you do, and 
so for each sound, though some are only spoken once and others 
half a dozen times, the conclusion must be that he has no idea 
of attaching sound to spelling. This pupil, relying on sight, 
did not confound vowels and consonants at all. 

A young lady, a remarkable lip-reader and articulator, heard 
a word through the tube, and repeated it without recognizing 
it; afterwards she read the same word from the lips under- 
standingly, and still did not recognize it by sound until her 
attention was again called to the position of the lips in utter- 
ing it. Another bright girl said she had to read her own lips; 
that is, she noticed the positions her organs took in imitating 
a sound, and decided from those positions what the sound was. 
It seems certain that some pupils are very slow in committing 
sounds to memory so as to name them, even when they hear 
quite well. 

The audiphone is too well known to need any description. 
A few cases who heard to quite a high figure on the audiometer 
do not seem to hear at all with the tube. I am of the opinion 
that nearly all of these hear with the audiphone. But there is 
a small percentage who hear with this instrument who do not 
hear except through the teeth. In one instance where the 
audiometer, the loudest shout behind the head, a heavy bell, 
and everything else tried were entirely unheard, all the long 
vowels were heard and imitated when using this instrument, 
though spoken in only a slightly raised voice. 

If it is intended to make a thorough test of the hearing, some 
apparatus for hearing through the teeth should be used. The 
cases where any of them are of use are very few, but there are 
some that can be reached by them in an astonishing manner. 
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If there is no audiphone at hand, a thin wooden veneer or a 
piece of stiff elastic card-board is equally good, or even a little 
better, but not quite so convenient and permanent. Or a light 
ruler may have one end pressed against the upper teeth of the 
speaker and the other against those of the hearer, and will 
answer for test purposes. 

Dr. Albert H. Buck, of New York, suggested to me that the 
voice is the most reliable of all tests. If the pupil can hear 
that, it matters little whether he hears any instrument or ma- 
chine. Quoting from my memory of a portion of a long con- 
versation with him, which occurred some months since, he says: 
‘Let some one person in each institution accustom himself to 
speak in a voice just audible to a person of normal hearing at 
various distances—ten, twenty, thirty feet, etc.; and, having ac- 
quired these different degrees of loudness, use them as a test.” 
If this could be done with accuracy, it would be the very best 
test; but I do not believe it can be done. In the first place, 
after testing the hearing of a good many persons supposed to 
hear normally, I frankly confess that I do not know what con- 
stitutes normal hearing, the variations among those supposed 
to have it being as great as among those called deaf. In fact, 
there seems to be a perfect gradation from very acute hearing 
to total deafness. 

The famous Itard used a dell, and the persons tested were 
placed at different distances from it in a long hall. The use of 
a bell with us has been confined to ringing a heavy hand-bell 
behind the head, and simply recording if it was heard or not. 

The use of the tuning-fork in my hands has been very lim- 
ited, and my experiments with it do not give results of any 
value. When made and used as Blake* directs, it may be a 
valuable test, but I did not have his apparatus. 

The trumpet most highly recommended is the “ London 
Dome.” The one used at New York is a tin trumpet on the 
same principle. It will enable a person to hear a sound that 
would be inaudible through the tube; but there seems to be 
so much resonance that different sounds cannot be distin- 
guished when heard through it. I have not, however, tested 
this instrument thoroughly. I know one deaf gentleman who 


* ‘Diseases of the Ear,”’ D. B. St. John Roosa, page 76. Politzer agrees 
with my view. See ‘‘ Diseases of the Ear,” Adam Politzer, translated by 
J. P. Cassells, M. D., page 167. 
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thinks it superior to any other, and it may be that, like the 
audiphone, it helps some very much and others not at all. 

That there are other tests of hearing, and other means of 
aiding defective hearing, I am well aware, and it is my inten- 
tion to experiment with others, some of which have not yet 
been given to the public. Should the results be of any value, 
they will be made known through the proper channel. 

Of the instruments used, the audiometer, tuning-fork, and 
bell are only tests, and thus far the tube has proved the most 
efficient means of instruction, though the unaided voice will 
reach a few cases. In my opinion the audiometer is the quick- 
est test, and in nine cases out of ten is sufficiently reliable. 
Opinions, however, are not unanimous on this point. 

An impression has long been prevalent at the New York In- 
stitution that semi-mutes were the deafest of the deaf. This 
view has not been fully sustained, as many of them hear quite 
well; but of the seventy who could not hear the loudest sound 
of the audiometer, fifty-four are put down in the records as not 
born deaf, thirteen as born deaf, and in three cases there is no 
record on this point. 

Another peculiarity that has been noted is that in some cases 
the hearing varies from time to time to a very considerable de- 
gree. In the case of one boy this variation amounted to nine- 
teen centimeters on the audiometer scale in a period of eight 
days, returning nearly to the first reading after falling below it. 

From one class of sixteen pupils seven were selected to be 
taught to some extent through the ear, and the writer has seen 
their teacher talking to all seven at once, and getting imitations 
of the sounds he made from all of them. It was a very inter- 
esting sight to see the “team,” each with the end of a tube in 
his ear, while all the mouth-pieces were held in a cluster before 
the teacher’s lips. Of course there was a difference in the ease 
with which the pupils heard; but, by placing the mouth-piece 
of the deafest in the most advantageous position, the hearing 
was equalized to a great degree. 

In another class of nine pupils there are five who can hear 
with the tube, four of them well enough to carry on a conversa- 
tion. These four talk to each other with the tube, and use it 
out of school; two of them have even tried singing: They un- 
derstand every one who will talk slowly, even a little girl of 
four, who, after some coaxing, consented to use the tube. The 
ignorance of even very intelligent deaf persons in regard to 
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sound is shown by the experience of this couple, who took 
their tubes to bed with them, and talked in the dark. “And 
we could hear just as well after the gas was put out as before. 
I didn’t know you could hear in the dark,” was the way one of 
them described the result. 

The percentage of hearing throughout the whole Institution 
is not nearly so large as it happened to be in these classes. 
All except a few of the youngest were tested with the audiome- 
ter, and all who heard above fifteen of its scale were tested with 
the tube. Most of these heard with the tube, but there were 
some failures, and, though a majority of these hear with the 
audiphone, some of them are still unexplained, unless there is 
a kind of hearing, fortunately rare, that can hear sounds and 
even judge of their intensity, but is not able to distinguish one 
sound from another except by its loudness. 

The present attainments of these pupils are various, depend- 
ing upon their previous knowledge of spoken language, etc. 
Some of them still have to be taught to use their hearing, and 
need special, in fact almost individual, training, more than they 
would by any of the older methods of deaf-mute instruction. 
They most assuredly are not proper candidates for the public 
schools, but rather for a more specialized course of instruction 
than they have had before. If they receive this, it is my firm 
belief that a large proportion of them will be able to depend 
on hearing in their future lives; otherwise most of them will 
not. 

Just before Thanksgiving one of them, whe had been for 
about three weeks receiving auricular instruction for less than 
an hour a day, said: “TI shall have a joyful Thanksgiving ; for 
I feel that I have regained my hearing.” Nothing remarkable had 
ever been noticed about her hearing until the audiometer tests 
and attempts at’ auricular teaching were made; but she had re- 
ceived instruction in articulation, and was a good lip-reader. 
Since the instruction through the ear was begun I am informed 
by those familiar with her voice previously that there has been 
a decided improvement in it. 

This article, most of which was written before the publication 
of the report of the Committee on this subject, is published with 
the hope that other persons in the profession will take up this 
work, and not leave it to fall into the hands of those who may 
not be as well fitted for it as the educated teachers of the deaf. 

The chances of success are good, as no continued efforts to 
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train defective hearing, except those of Mr. Gillespie, have been 
made in this country; and that gentleman was certainly within 
the mark when he said “ more than fifteen per cent. of the pupils 
in our schools can be graduated as hard-of-hearing speaking per- 
sons.” For my own part, if the results already obtained should 
be the only out-come of all the work done in this direction, I 
shall always feel myself amply repaid for the mite that I have 


contributed. 
F. D. CLARKE, M. A., 
Professor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Memoir upon the Formation 
of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race. A paper presented to the 
National Academy of Sciences at New Haven, Nov. 13, 1883. 
Large 4to, pp. 86 

In December, 1884, a paragraph appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star, and, we believe, was telegraphed to all parts of 
the United States by the Associated Press, saying that Pro- 
fessor A. G. Bell had presented a memorial to Congress, in 
which he asked that body to pass laws restricting the marriages 
of deaf-mutes. The paragraph naturally created much conster- 
nation among deaf persons contemplating matrimony, and led 
many deaf-mutes to write letters to the press vigorously com- 
bating Dr. Bell's views as they understood them. The only 
foundation for this unfortunate paragraph was the publication 
of the paper presented by Dr. Bell to the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1883, and to the Conference of Principals at Fari- 
bault last summer, of which an abstract was given in the 
Annals, vol. xxix, pp. 72-74. Dr. Bell does not advocate 
legislative interference with the marriages of the deaf for 
several reasons, one of which is that the results of such mar- 
riages have not yet been sufficiently investigated. 

The printed Memoir confirms us in the opinion we expressed 
after hearing the paper at Faribault, that the abstract published 
in the Annals did not give an adequate idea of the statistics 
collected by Dr. Bell, and that the editorial remarks based 
thereon did injustice to the author, in so far as they implied 
that he had presented conclusions before he had gathered 
facts. The statistics, though very incomplete, were the fullest 
and best that could be obtained, and, while in our judgment, 
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they do not establish the probability of the formation of a deaf 
variety of the human race, they certainly prove that heredity is 
a very important element among the causes of deaf-mutism. 

Some of the articles that have been written in criticism of 
Dr. Bell’s views deny that heredity is a cause of deaf-mutism, 
for the reason that deaf-mute parents do not, as a rule, have 
deaf-mute children ; but, aside from the fact that the exceptions 
to this rule are of themselves numerous enough to establish the 
principle of heredity, its existence is clearly proved by the large 
number of deaf-mutes who are related to one another by blood. 
Out of 5,823 pupils admitted into six American schools up to 
the year 1877, 1,719, or 295 in a thousand, had one or more 
deaf-mute relatives. Of 2,106 pupils admitted into the Ameri- 
can Asylum up to the same year (included in the 5,823 cases 
just mentioned) 593 had one or more deaf-mute brothers and 
sisters, 271 had two or more, 116 three or more, 51 four or 
more, 15 five or more, 11 six or more. Probably many of these 
cases are counted more than once in these statistics, making the 
groups of related deaf-mutes much fewer than the total number 
of related deaf-mutes reported ; but they none the less forcibly 
illustrate the tendency of deafness to prevail in certain families 
—a tendency which can be explained only by the principle of 
heredity. Dr. Bell gives the statistics of some families in the 
United States that have become famous in the annals of deaf- 
mutism for the large number of deaf-mutes they contain. 
Among these may be mentioned the Brown family of New 
Hampshire, having deaf-mutes in four consecutive generations, 
and numbering at least 34 such cases; the Hoagland family of 
Kentucky, containing 21 deaf-mutes in three consecutive gen- 
erations; and a group of ten families residing in neighboring 
villages in Maine, not known certainly to be connected, but 
containing in all 105 deaf-mutes. 

Of the 5,823 cases above mentioned 2,262 were recorded as 
congenital, and of these 1,234, or 545 in a thousand, had deaf- 
mute relatives; 2,864 were adventitious, and of these 396, or 
138 in a thousand, had deaf-mute relatives. The large pro- 
portion of cases supposed to be congenital among those having 
deaf-mute relatives indicates that the hereditary tendency to 
deafness, where it exists, is generally so strong as to produce 
the result—either independently or in conjunction with some 
other cause that is not observed—either before or soon after 
birth; while the considerable number of known adventitious 
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cases having deaf-mute relatives shows that the inherited tend- 
ency not infrequently awaits the concurrence of some disease 
not hereditary in its character, or of accident, before manifest- 
ing itself. Striking instances of the combination of hereditary 
tendency with adventitious causes to produce deafness are 
offered in the cases of the Lurber and Huston families of Iowa, 
reported in the Annals, vol. xv, p. 118, by Mr. Talbot, formerly 
superintendent of the Iowa Institution. The father of the 
Lurber family is a deaf-mute, supposed to be congenital, and 
has several deaf-mute relatives. Of twelve children in this 
family only one is supposed to have been born deaf, but four 
others lost their hearing either wholly or in part from apparently 
adventitious causes.* The father of the Huston family and all of 
his brothers became deaf, or at least hard of hearing, early in 
life; of the ten children three are recorded as having been born 
deaf and two as having lost their hearing by disease. 

While the principle of heredity is thus clearly established as 
an indirect cause of deaf-mutism, it is a curious fact that, in a 
great majority of cases, the defect is not transmitted by deaf- 
mute parents to their children. Such transmission is so rare 
that many writers, especially those who first investigated the 
subject, have denied that it ever occurs ; and so late as the year 
1881 the Commissioners of the Irish Census, in their Report of 
the Census of that year, say that, “as the result of the investi- 
gations of the censuses of 1851, 1861, and 1871, it appears 
evident that the question of deafness and dumbness in the 
parents has no influence in propagating the defect.”{ Much 
testimony as to the infrequency of deaf-mute children result- 
ing from the marriage of deaf-mutes, similar to that adduced by 
the Irish Census Commissioners, might be brought from other 
countries. In almost every instance, however, in which a large 
number of cases have been coilated—as, indeed, in Ireland, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the Commissioners—the propor- 
tion of deaf-mute children has been found to be greater than in 
the community generally. 


* One, as we learn from correspondence with Mr. Hammond, the present 
superintendent of the Iowa Institution, from ‘‘ gatherings in the head” at 
three years, one from the same cause at four years, one from measles at 
four years, and one from scarlet fever at five years of age. 

+ One from ‘‘ debility in infancy” and one from scarlet fever at two or 
three years of age. 

t See the last number of the Annals, p. 50. 


; 
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The marriage of deaf-mutes, both with one another and with 
hearing persons, is much more common in the United States 
than in Europe. This country, therefore, affords the best field 
for investigating the results of such marriages, and Dr. Bell’s 
statistics, drawn from the reports of American institutions, in- 
complete as they are, are the fullest that have been collected. 
They show, as do all statistics that have been gathered on this 
subject, that many married deaf-mutes have no deaf-mute chil- 
dren, and that with deaf parents, as with hearing parents, hear- 
ing children are more numerous than deaf children; but they 
also show that the proportion of deaf children with deaf parents 
is far greater than with hearing parents. Thus, in 110 families 
(reported by Dr. Turner) in which one or both parents were 
deaf, there were 275 children, of whom 38 were deaf—a propor- 
tion of deaf to hearing children many times greater than in the 
community at large; and of 16,719 deaf-mute pupils admitted 
into 33 American schools up to the year 1883, 207, or 12.4 in 
a thousand, had one or both parents deaf. While considerable 
allowance must be made in these last statistics for the fact that 
the deaf-mute children of deaf-mute parents are more likely to 
be sent to school than those of hearing parents, the proportion 
of such children to the whole number of deaf-mutes still re- 
mains many times greater than the proportion of deaf-mutes to 
the whole population. 

Another curious fact shown by Dr. Bell’s statistics is that the 
proportion of deaf-mute children is greater when one of the 
parents is deaf and one is a hearing person than when both 
parents are deaf. In 57 families formed by graduates of the 
American Asylum, in which one parent was deaf and the other 
a hearing person, there were 14 deaf children, or 24.6 deaf 
children for every 100 families; while in 239. families in which 
. both parents were deaf there were 34 deaf children, being only 
14.2 deaf children for every 100 families. His suggestion that 
in many cases the hearing parent probably belonged to a family 
containing deaf-mutes is doubtless the correct explanation of 
this phenomenon; since other statistics collated by him prove 
that an hereditary tendency to deafness, as indicated by the 
possession of deaf relatives, is a much more important element 
in determining the production of deaf offspring than deafness 
in one or both of the parents. Of 162 deaf-mutes married to 
hearing persons, 55 who had deaf-mute relatives had 15 deaf 
children ; while of the remaining 107 who had no deaf relatives 
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only one had a deaf child. One exception to the statement at 
the beginning of this paragraph should be noted: where both 
parents are recorded as congenitally deaf the proportion of 
deaf offspring is greater than where one of the parents is a 
hearing person; the strong hereditary tendency which produced 
deafness in both parents before or soon after birth being trans- 
mitted with intensified force to the children. Of the 110 fami- 
lies above mentioned as reported by Dr. Turner, 24 which had 
both parents congenitally deaf numbered 17 deaf to 40 hearing 
children, being at the rate of 70.9 deaf children to every 100 
families. 

While the statistics of heredity are still too limited and in- 
complete to enable us to form positive conclusions, the follow- 
ing seem probable: 

1. Persons who have deaf-mute relatives, whether themselves 
deaf-mute or hearing, marrying persons who have deaf-mute 
relatives, are likely to have deaf-mute children. 

2. Persons deaf from birth or from early infancy (“ congeni- 
tal” deaf-mutes) marrying each other, especially if either partner 
has deaf-mute relatives, are likely to have deaf-mute children. 

3. Persons adventitiously deaf, and not having deaf-mute 
relatives, marrying each other, are not likely to have deaf-mute 
children. 

4. Deaf-mutes, whether congenitally or adventitiously deaf, 
not having deaf-mute relatives and marrying hearing persons 
who have not deaf-mute relatives, are not likely to have deaf- 
mute children. 

Further investigations may make these conclusions more cer- 
tain than at present, or may modify them somewhat. In either 
case we may reasonably hope that the time is not distant when 
the conditions under which deafness is transmitted will be so 
well understood that in many cases the deaf may be advised to 
follow the choice of their own hearts in marriage without any 
fear whatever of evil consequences, while in other cases, where 
they ought not to marry persons similarly afflicted, or possibly 
not to marry at all, they may be warned more effectually than 
hitherto of the danger incurred. 

As to the formation of a deaf variety of the human race we 
do not think the facts presented by Dr. Bell justify the conclu- 
sion that such a result is probable. One argument upon which 
he lays much stress is derived from the returns of the census of 
1880, which he so arranges as to show that deafness is increas- 
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ing in the United States; but the census returns themselves 
are probably erroneous in this respect. According to the census 
the number of congenital cases in 1880 was 12,155, or 540 in 
1,000, and of adventitious cases 10,318, or 460 in 1,000; but 
according to the reports of 17 American schools in 1878, in- 
cluding a total number of 6,018 past and present pupils, 2,578, 
or 428 in 1,000, were congenital, and 3,440, or 572 in 1,000, ad- 
ventitious. It is very difficult, as all principals know, to get 
the exact facts in this matter, but it is probable that the reports 
of our principals, which are the result of careful and skilful in- 
quiry, are far more correct than those of the inexpert and un- 
discriminating census takers. The reports of our principals not 
only show a larger proportion of adventitious than congenital 
cases with respect to ail who have been educated in our schools, 
which is contrary to the census returns, but they show a very 
large decrease in the relative proportion of congenital cases 
within recent years. Of 272 pupils admitted into six schools 
in the year 1873 only 88 were recorded as congenital, the re- 
maining 184 being adventitious; and of the 241 pupils ad- 
mitted into the Western New York Institution since its estab- 
lishment in 1876 only 20 have been recorded as congenital, the 
remaining 221 being adventitious. When we consider further 
that it is impossible to say certainly with regard to any deaf 
person whatever that his deafness is congenital and not adven- 
titious, since it is quite as probable that the hearing was lost in 
early infancy through some unobserved cause as that he was 
born deaf, we must conclude that the census returns do not 
furnish sufficient grounds for the opinion that congenital deaf- 
ness is increasing. 

Another premise which we cannot admit is based upon the 
proportion of congenital deaf-mutes who marry congenital 
deaf-mutes. Dr. Bell sent Professor Simon Newcomb a table 
of deaf-mute marriages, and asked him to estimate by “the 
theory of probabilities” the proportion of congenital deaf- 
mutes who married congenital deaf-mutes. Professor New- 
comb, “allowing for a probable slight tendency of the two 
classes, congenital and non-congenital, to choose each another,” 
concludes that of the congenitally deaf one-half marry the con- 
genitally deaf and one-half the non-congenitally deaf, while of 
the non-congenitally deaf three-sevenths marry the congenitally 
deaf and four-sevenths the non-congenitally deaf. It is a matter 
of common observation, however, that deaf-mutes supposed to 
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be congenitally deaf are much more likely to choose the non- 
congenitally deaf in marriage, and vice versa. In our judgment 
little value is to be attached to Professor Newcomb’s estimate, 
since, whatever basis of abstract mathematical principles it may 
have, it is not based upon the most essential element for arriv- 
ing at correct results—a knowledge of deaf-mutes. 

A very important factor in the question of the probability of 
the formation of a deaf-mute variety of the human race, but one 
which Dr. Bell does not take into consideration, is the law of 
reversion, which, especially when the abnormal cause is with- 
drawn—as for instance in the marriage of the hearing child of 
deaf-mute parents with a hearing person who has no deaf rela- 
tives—tends to bring the offspring back to the normal type. 
So strong is this tendency that, taking Dr. Bell’s statistics, 
which show that the hearing children of deaf-mutes are far 
more numerous than their deaf children, it would be possible to 
argue with plausibility that the final effect of deaf-mute mar- 
riages will be to do away with deafness. It is not, however, in 
such speculations as to the remote contingencies of the case 
that the value of Dr. Bell’s investigations lies, but rather in the 
practical guide they give us, so far as they go, to a knowledge 
of the conditions under which the marriage of deaf persons is 
likely to result in deaf-mute offspring. 

Dr. Bell proposes as a preventive of the marriage of the 
deaf with the deaf—though, as above stated, his statistics show 
that under some circumstances such marriages are less pro- 
ductive of deaf-mute offspring than the marriage of the deaf 
with hearing persons—the establishment of day-schools, in con- 
nection with public schools for hearing children, instead of the 
present special schools, and the adoption of the oral instead of 
the manual or combined method. The insignificant educational 
results of the numerous experiments that have been made in 
the former direction—some of them precisely in the manner 
advocated by Dr. Bell—are fully set forth in the able article of 
Professor Gordon published in the present number of the 
Annals ; while the experience of Germany, where the oral 
method has always prevailed, shows the same tendency on the 
part of deaf-mutes to associate together and to marry one 
another that is observed in this country. As a distinguished 
German teacher* says: “Our schools, if properly conducted, 


*Mr. Danger, of Brunswick, in the Organ der Taubstummen- und Blin- 
denanstalten in Deutschland, vol. xx, p. 116. 
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succeed in giving the majority of their pupils such a knowledge 
of language that, upon their graduation, intercourse with the 
hearing world is rendered possible, and the tendency to future 
intellectual decay is counteracted by the ability to use books ; 
yet the heart of the deaf-mute will generally incline more to the 
deaf-mute than to the hearing person.” 

A wiser way to prevent the exterision of hereditary deafness, 
it seems to us, would be to continue the investigations which 
Dr. Bell has so admirably begun until the laws of the transmis- 
sion of the tendency to deafness are fully understood, and then 
by explaining those laws to the pupils of our schools to lead 
them to choose their partners in marriage in such a way that 
deaf-mute offspring will not be the result. It seems probable 
from Dr. Bell's statistics that the warning uttered by Dr. Turner 
seventeen years ago against the marriage of congenital deaf- 
mutes with one another has had the effect to diminish the 
number of such marriages among the pupils of the Institution 
over which he formerly presided ; and we have no doubt that if the 
conditions under which the deaf might—or might not—marry 
one another without the probability of deaf-mute offspring were 
clearly determined by satisfactory statistics, and made known 
to the deaf by their teachers and friends, they would in a large 
proportion of cases be guided to a proper choice. It is in the 
hope of such a result that we welcome Dr. Bell’s work, and trust 
he will obtain from the principals of our schools the statistics 
necessary to complete the investigation. 


DUPONT, MARIUS. La lecture sur les lévres, palliatif de la sur- 
dité. [Speech-reading a mitigation of deafness.] Paris: Im- 
primerie Victor Goupy et Jourdain. 1884. 8vo, pp. 16 


In this pamphlet Mr. Dupont, an instructor in the National 
Institution, Paris, shows the value of speech-reading to the deaf, 
not only the children instructed in our institutions, but persons 
who lose hearing in adult life. He maintains that “every deaf 
person who is neither feeble-minded nor blind can learn, in a 
comparatively short time, (generally from two to four months,) 
to read the speech of others,” and gives several instances, espe- 
cially a private pupil of his own, a lady who became deaf at the 
age of twenty-four, and who, five years later, learned in two 
months of instruction from Mr. Dupont to understand perfectly 
everything that was said to her, not only in French, but also in 
German and Italian—languages with which she had been famil- 
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iar before she lost her hearing. The few instances of success 
that Mr. Dupont cites, however, do not justify his broad asser- 
tion quoted above. 


BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. An Open Letter concerning 
the Bill relating to the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in Incorporated 
Cities and Villages, to the Committees on Education of the Senate 
and Assembly of the Legisfature ot Wisconsin. 1885. 


BLACKBURN, ELIZABETH J.M. Our Deaf and Dumb. [An 
Article in the Nineteenth Century for October, 1884, pp. 576-597. | 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


HUGENTOBLER, J. Les livres de lecture dans les établissements 
de sourds-muets. [Reading-books in institutions for deaf- 
mutes.| Geneva: Taponnier et Studer. 1885. 12mo, pp. 11. 


SEXTON, SAMUEL, M.D. On the Necessity of providing for the 
Better Education of Children with Defective Hearing in the Pub- 
lic Schools. [Reprinted from the Medical Record, December 20, 
1884.] New York: Trow’s Printing Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 16. 


VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM. Lessons for the Instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb Children in Speaking, Lip-Reading, Reading, and 
Writing. Part I, illustrated, and Part II. 2volumes. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1884. 16mo, pp. 51 and 61. 


PROCEEDINGS of the First and Second Conventions of the Penn- 
sylvania Deaf-Mute Association, held at Harrisburg, August 24, 
25, and 26, 1881, and Philadelphia, August 27, 28, and 29, 1884, 
with an Appendix containing the Constitution and By-Laws as 
revised, 1884. Scranton, Pa.: F. H. Gerloch & Co., Printers. 
1885. 8vo, pp. IQ. 


REPORT of the Special Committee of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Appointed 
March 5, 1884, to collect information as to the Lives and Occu- 
pations of those Pupils who left the Institution during the ten 
years prior to 1884. Philadelphia: Printed by order of the Board. 
1884. 8vo, pp. 39. 


We have space at present only for the titles of the above pub- 
lications ; some of them will receive further notice hereafter. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS, (published in 1884:) California, 
Columbia, Edgbaston, (near Birmingham, England,) Georgia, 
Horace Mann, Kansas, Maryland Colored, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New South Wales, Ober-Dobling, (near Vienna, Austria,) Ore- 
gon, Rotterdam, (Netherlands,) Texas, West Virginia. 


———— (published in 1885:) Arkansas, Bristol, (England,) Illinois, 
New York Improved, Ontario, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

Some of these Reports are worthy of fuller notice than usual, 
as containing matters of general as well as local interest; espe- 
cially that of the Illinois Institution, in which Dr. Gillett dis- 
cusses at considerable length articulation, the education of the 
deaf in common schools, hereditary deafness, etc.; of the New 
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York Institution for Improved Instruction, in which Mr. Green- 
berger treats of the word method, reading and writing, language 
teaching, etc., and that of the Minnesota School, which: gives 
the stenographer’s report of the Conference of Principals held 
at Faribault last summer, printed with more accuracy than has 
sometimes been the case with such reports, and a full list of all 
the pupils of the school from its establishment to the present 
time, with various statistics. Mr. Noyes authorizes us to say 
that he has some copies of the Report of the Minnesota School 
still on hand, which he will send free of charge to any persons 


who will pay the postage of eight cents a copy. 
E. A. F. 


SWEET, CAROLINE C.- American Asylum Series, No.1. First 
Lessons in English, for the use of the Deaf. Hartford, Conn.: Pub- 
lished by the American Asylum. 1885. 16mo, pp. 117. 


Readers of the Annals of 1880 and 1881 will recall the sug- 
gestive and carefully considered articles by the late Richard S. 
Storrs on “Methods of Deaf-Mute Instruction.” To those who 
have not seen them, it is only possible at present to state that 
he advocated as the best method of deaf-mute instruction a 
scientific system resting on sentence-analysis as a basis. He 
insisted that the teacher should commence with the simplest and 
shortest form of the sentence—that of two words, the subject 
nominative and predicate verb; and gradually evolve from this 
form “successive and more difficult sentence elements.” This 
system of teaching language Mr. Storrs considered as the “scien- 
tific” one in contradistinction tothe “ natural,” “ with its sophis- 
tical and misleading dictum that the geaf-mute should learn lan- 
guage precisely as other children do.” “His case,” said Mr. 
Storrs, “is exceptional, and must be treated in an exceptional 
manner.” 

Many teachers of the deaf maintain that the method they have 
followed with success may fairly be termed “natural.” The 
merest scrutiny, however, will show that it'is a very great de- 
parture from the method by which hearing children master lan- 
guage; that the teacher uses idiomatic expressions and perplex- 
ing sentence-constructions as little as possible until he has drilled 
the pupil into familiarity with the simpler ones, and “ evolved 
from them successive and more difficult sentence elements.” At 
the best, this may be said to be the “ natural” method so scien- 
tifically treated that it is impossible to decide whether “ science” 
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or “nature” has the larger part in its composition, or to tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. 

It will not be disputed, however, that the weight of the deepest 
experience and the wisest judgment in deaf-mute instruction 
more and more preponderates in favor of a method that pre- 
scribes a gradual, logical, systematic evolution of language- 
expression. That such a method, in the hands of some instruc- 
tors, may be made too rigidly “ scientific ” is possible; nor is it 
beyond the range of probabilities that followed too arbitrarily 
it might prove a hindrance rather than a help in those excep- 
tional cases where there is unusual power of absorbing language 
with a low development of logical thought. 

On the other hand, when we thoughtfully and conscientiously 
consider how immeasurable is the advantage in the acquisition 
of language which the ability to hear gives to a child, and how 
immeasurable is the disadvantage which the lack of that faculty 
entails, it is not surprising that a strictly “natural” method, in 
so far as it attempts, without the invaluable aid of the ear, to 
initiate a child into the mysteries of language, should end in re- 
sults so unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

The progress of the hearing child in the acquisition of lan- 
guage is so certain, so continuous, so cumulative, and receives 
such infinite aid from every source, that it matters little how 
great are the elements of confusion and hap-hazard in the method 
on which this progress is based; order and system are evolved 
out of chaos, and the child moves forward obedient to rules and 
principles of language of whose existence he is unconscious, and 
to which his attention has never been directed. Is it reasonable 
to demand of the deaf child that he shall achieve the same re- 
sult when he is denied all the advantages that the faculty of 
hearing and the educating influences of the human voice give 
his more favored rival? Ought we not, so far as in us lies, to 
compensate him for the lack of those advantages and oppor- 
tuities by making greater use of his logical powers, and grad- 
ually familiarizing him with principles and rules which may guide 
his uncertain steps? ‘Order is Heaven’s first law,” but it is a 
law that will hardly work under unusual and abnormal condi- 
tions. 

Granted the proper and necessary conditions—natural intel- 
ligence on the part of the child, wealth and cultivation on that 
of the parents; a home-circle intellectual and appreciative; a 
course of instruction commencing in early childhood, and carried 
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on until maturity, and never lost sight of, day by day, “from 
early morn until dewy eve ;’—granted conditions approximat- 
ing as closely as possible those under which the hearing child 
wends his unconscious way to the mastery of language, success 
may be attained in some cases, no matter what may be the sys- 
tem of instruction selected. But among the deaf, how very 
rarely do we find one whose path to knowledge is trodden un- 
der these favorable conditions! For the great majority, for 
almost all, the best conditions are those offered at the institu- 
tions of education organized for their special benefit. 

No teacher who has gone through the weary, well-nigh hope- 
less struggle of instilling correct principles of sentence-structure 
into the demoralized minds of pupils turned over to him from 
articulation schools, where, taught under a “natural” method 
that was adopted because by it others differently constituted 
had learned to speak, or through the equally hopeless struggle 
of instilling such principles into the confused minds of pupils 
sent from other schools or class-rooms, where they had been 
handled according to a “natural method,” from which nearly 
everything in the nature of method had been eliminated, until 
the mind of the learner had. become a “confusion worse con- 
founded” of words, and of words only—no teacher, after passing 
through such an experience, can regard with complacency a 
fashion of teaching, which, promising so much, gives so little. 

It need occasion no surprise, therefore, if Miss Sweet’s “ First 
Lessons in English” shall meet a hearty welcome from those 
engaged in the work of deaf-mute instruction. It is the first of 
. a series of language-books to be formed on the basis of Mr. 
Storrs’ scientific method. Yet the outcome of the First Les- 
sons, built upon this plan, is not so barren and uninviting in 
aspect as one might imagine from its claim of being “ scientific.” 
Of those touches of nature that make the whole world akin 
every page bears evidence. There is enough, and more than 
enough, of appreciation of childhood’s thoughts, wants, and 
pleasures, and of expression of the objects and actions of com- 
mon every-day life, in sentence, story, and picture, to satisfy any 
advocate of the natural method, while the studiously syste- 
matic and logical arrangement of its contents cannot fail in 
proper hands to make the little volume a success as a hand- 
book in the school-room. At the most, a good text-book can 
hardly be more than a hand-book—an aid—to the teacher : 
nothing can take the place of the teacher himself. That in 
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Miss Sweet’s First Lessons the profession has such an aid hardly 
needs to be stated. Indeed, we may go farther, and paraphras- 
ing what Isaac Walton said of the strawberry, “‘ Doubtless God 
could have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did,” 
we may say that there might have been written a better book 
for deaf-mutes beginning the study of the English language, 
but doubtless there never has -been. 

In the succeeding books of the series which we are promised 
there will most probably be seen a wider and wider departure 
frem the strictly scientific method, and an increasing use of 
idiomatic expressions and of the less simple language forms : 
for otherwise the pupils will with difficulty advance beyond a 
certain limit in the use of language. 

In conclusion, a word of friendly criticism may not be unac- 
ceptable, especially as it does not concern the vital principles of 
the book. Why should this course of text-books be ushered 
into the world under the title of the “‘ American Asylum Series ?” 
The word “Asylum” does not carry pleasing associations. That, 
until some change is made in the wording of the original act of 
incorporation, there are certain valid considerations why the 
term should be placed upon the covers of the annual reports of 
the Board of Directors and upon the balance sheets of the treas- 
urer's account of the Hartford Institution goes without saying : 
but what is the imperative necessity that “Asylum” should 
be used in the present case? Is it a word so acceptable in its 
meaning, so true and fitting in its application, that it needs be 
continually and obtrusively repeated to the eye of young pupils? 
Would not the “ Hartford Series,” or the “ Storrs’ Series,” be- 
speak its source just as distinctly and much more agreeably to 
all who are interested in the elevation of the deaf to a position 
of self-reliance and moral and intellectual independence ? 

JAMES DENISON, M. A., 


Principal of the Primary Department of the 
Columbia Institution, Washington, D. C. 


BYRNE, JANET. Picture Teaching for Young and Old. Twenty- , 
seventh thousand. Cassell & Co.: London, Paris and New York. 
Small 4to, pp. 184. 

This little book is designed to teach reading and spelling, 
but its attractive pages may be made very helpful in teaching 
deaf children language. 

The book is made up of five parts, but the First and Second, 
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“Words and their Meanings” and “Easy Reading Lessons,” 
formed from the same words, seem to be of special value in the 
early primary teaching of the deaf. 

“The thirty pages of Part I contain more than three hundred 
engravings, many of them with the names in position as labels 
upon the various parts of the illustrations. The pictures are 
arranged in this order: Common objects, 56 cuts; “And,” 
Parent and Young, 9 cuts; Verbs, Sentences, 24 cuts; Work 
and Play, 12 cuts; Adjectives, 20 cuts; Colors, 22 cuts; Out- 
Door Objects; Dress; Parts of a Tree, House, etc.; Furniture : 
Singular and Plural, nouns and numbers, 48 cuts ; Prepositions, 
30 cuts. Had Pére Vanin, the pioneer of picture-teachers, been 
able to leave such a book as this in the hands of his pupils it 
may fairly be questioned whether his successor, De lEpée, ever 
would have had recourse to the natural method of manual 
signs. 

JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


IN MEMORY OF MISS CORNELIA TRASK. 


In summer’s heat, in winter’s cold, 
Each day must Sisyphus of giant might 
Ascend a drear and rocky height,— 
So says the curious tale of old,— 
And all alone 
A ponderous stone 
Must upward roll. 


Each morrow’s slowly setting sun 
Made dark his side the hilly slope. 
But he so weary ne’er found hope 
That the mountain’s summit would be won; 
But strong the limb, 
The arm, of him 
Who climbed the rugged way. 


Aurora’s steeds have but started on their way 
When a woman fair, with purpose firm, 
Whom nor pain nor weariness could turn 

From duty’s call, renewed each day 

Her arduous task, 
And never did she ask 
For respite or release. 
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The hero doomed of ancient fabled time 
Had sinews strong and brute-like powers 
Which helped him through the tiresome hours; 
But a woman weak, with instincts fine, 
The load must weigh, 
Or it will stay 
Her onward course. 


Her battle-field lay rough and steep— 
Was not a meadow flecked with flowers : 
What there she nobly won is ours 
For ever to treasure and to keep, 
While gentle peace, 
Which ne’er will cease, 
Now crowns her every hour. 
Mrs. RINDA GOODMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Bombay Institution.—The school established in Bombay, 
India, largely through the efforts of Mgr. De Haerne, was 
opened last year under the direction of Mr. T. A. Walsh, late 
of the school at Namur, Belgium, the author of two articles 
published in the Annals during the past year. The oral 
method is adopted. 


California Institution.—The reference in the last Report of 
the Institution to the ‘“ Russian system” there pursued in teach- 
ing the use of wood-working tools has brought to Mr. Wilkinson 
many inquiries for further information concerning the practical 
operation of the system, which he promises to answer in the 
next number of the Annals. 

The legislature has made the following appropriations for the 
Institution: For support. (2 years,) $91,500; fences, $5,000 ; 
grounds, $5,000; stable, $5,000; increasing water supply, 
$4,000; gymnasium, $1,000; illustrative apparatus, $1,000. 


Chicago Voice and Hearing School.—Miss Mary McCowen, 
the principal of the School, read an interesting paper on “ Voice 
and Hearing for the Deaf” before the Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Des Moines in December last. The paper was pub- 


lished as a supplement to the February number of Zhe New 
Method. 


) 
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Colorado Institution.—A bill has passed the legislature which 
places the management of the Institution in the hands of a single 
head, who has the title of superintendent, and to whom all other 
officers residing in the Institution are subordinate. The super- 
intendent must be a person who has “an easy and ready use of 
the sign-language,” and who has had at least five years’ expe- 
rience in deaf-mute instruction. We regret that the Institution 
could not long ago have arrived at this legislation on the advice 
of competent authorities and without the painful experience it 
has had to go through and the sacrifice of several valuable 
officers; but we congratulate it that the change has come at 
last, and trust that it now enters upon a new era of prosperity. 


Columbia Institution.—President Gallaudet delivered a lec- 
ture at the National Museum, March 21, 1885, under the au- 
spices of the Anthropological and Biological Societies of Wash- 
ington, on “ The Sign-Language and the Combined Method of 
Instruction.” 


Exeter (England) Institution.—The Institution has met with 
a serious loss in the death of Mrs. Addison, wife of the head- 
master, and matron of the Institution, who died on the 31st of 
January last of consumption. Mr. Addison’s sister takes her 
place as matron. ; 

Florida Institute.—-Mr. Park Terrell, late a teacher in the 
Ohio Institution, has been elected superintendent, and Mr. 
Thomas W. Coleman, a graduate of the National College, to 
whose untiring efforts the establishment of the Institution is 
largely due, has been appointed teacher. 

Illinois Institution.—Miss Palmer has resigned the position 
of teacher on account of her mother’s failing health, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Sarah J. Noyes, a teacher of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in the Ohio Institution. 


Kentucky Institution.—A department for the education of 
colored deaf-mutes, separate from the parent school, but under 
the same general management, was opened on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary last. 


Llandaff ( Wales) Institution.—Mrs. Melville, wife of the 
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headmaster, and his efficient helper in and out of the school- 
room for the past twenty years, died on the 24th of February 
last. The loss is deeply felt in the Institution. 

Louisiana Institution.—Dr. John Jastremski, a gentleman 
concerning whose antecedents we are not informed, has been 
appointed superintendent, and Mr. James Goodwin, a deaf-mute, 
has been appointed teacher. 

Maryland School.—Mr. A. Fuller Crane, of Baltimore, one 
of the founders of the school and until 1877 President of its 
Board of Visitors, died in January last. 


Michigan Institution.—The Rev. B. M. Fay, the first prin- 
cipal of the Institution, died at his son’s residence, Kendail 
Green, Washington, March 8, 1885, in the seventy-ninth year 
of hisage. A biographical sketch will appear in the next num- 
ber of the Annals. 


Minnesota Institution.—Mr. Noyes has an article on “ Deaf- 
Mute Education” in the Saint Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer 
Press, of Jan. 25, 1885, discussing the various methods of in- 
struction, and giving as his reason for preferring the combined 
method that “the results on the whole are more satisfactory, 
more permanent, and more rapidly obtained.” 

Mr. Noyes spends the first half of the month of April in New 
Orleans as an assistant to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Minnesota, who has charge of the educational exhibit of 
the State in the International Exposition. 

The Legislature has appropriated $10,000 for new shops for 
the industrial department. 

Mississippi Institution.--Mr. Dobyns has been confined to 


his room by illness for several weeks, but has now recovered his 
health. 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, whose resig- 
nation we mentioned in the last number of the Annals, have 


been prevailed upon to remain in the service of the Institution 
another year. 


Nebraska Institute.—The recent Legislature made an appro- 
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priation for support and permanent improvements amountipg to 
over $81,000, which was all that was asked for. 


Ohio Institution.—The Institution has recently lost two val- 
uable teachers: Miss Sarah J. Noyes, who accepted an appoint- 
ment as teacher in the Illinois Institution, and Mr. Park Terrell, 
who was elected principal of the Florida Institute. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Printing has been added to the 
industries taught, and the publication of a weekly paper, called 
“Our Little World,” has been begun. It is admirably edited 
by Mr. F. W. Booth, a teacher of the Institution. 

The ninety-first birthday of James J. Barclay, Esq., long a 
director and the secretary of the Institution, was celebrated at 
the Institution on the 15th of January last. Addresses were 
made by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. Peet, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. 
Fox, and a reception was held which must have been very grati- 
fying to the venerable philanthropist. 

The coeducation of the sexes is now practised in this Institu- 
tion for the first time in many years. Mr. Crouter says in his 
annual report that “the boys who have been attending these 
mixed classes are more gentlemanly in their behavior, more 
studious, and more refined in their daily intercourse with their 
schoolmates, than when they formed a part of classes composed 
wholly of their own sex.” 


Philadelphia Private School.—We are informed that a pri- 
vate day-school for the education of the deaf by the oral method 
was opened in Philadelphia in January last under the auspices 
of 2 committee of ladies and gentlemen. The School is sup- 
ported by subscriptions and contributions, and it is intended 
also that pay pupils shall be admitted. Miss Mary S. Garrett, 
late of the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania Institution, is in 
charge of the School. It is at 1301 Arch street. 

Rhode Island School.—The number of teachers has been in- 
creased by the addition of Miss Emma F. Dunlop as assistant 
in the Primary Department. Miss Dunlop is a graduate of the 
Rhode Island Normal School, with several years experience in 
teaching hearing children. 


Ulster (Belfast, Ireland) Institution.—The Rev. John King- 
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han has been compelled by the state of his health to relinquish 
the management of the school-work, which he has carried on 
successfully for many years, but he still retains the position of 
principal, and Mr. James Brydon, late principal of the Edin- 
burgh Institution, is appointed head-master. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. MacIntire has been 
very ill, so that his life was despaired of for several weeks, but 
his health is now improving, and we hope to hear ere long of 


his recovery. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Day Schools in Wisconsin.—A bill is before the Wisconsin 
Legislature providing that “upon application by the mayor and 
common council of any incorporated city, or by the president and 
board of trustees of any incorporated village in the State, to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, he shall, by and with 
the consent of the State Board of Supervision, grant permission 
to such city or village to establish and maintain within its cor- 
porate limits one or more schools for the instruction of deaf- 
mutes,” and that ‘‘there shall be paid out of the State treasury the 
sum of one hundred dollars for each deaf-mute pupil instructed 
in any such school at least nine months during the year.” The 
bill. was proposed by the Phonological Institute of Milwau- 
kee, and warmly advocated by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who visited the State capital to use his influence for its passage. 
If such a measure can be adopted without interfering with the 
efficiency of the State Institution, and the schools contemplated 
are properly organized and wisely conducted, they may do ex- 
cellent work, especially in preparing deaf-mute children for ad- 
mission into the State Institution, and with the growth of the 
State some of them may grow into similar establishments. Hav- 
ing in mind, however, all the experience of the past, we do not 
share the expectation of the promoters of the bill, that these 
schools, so long as they are carried on under the plan proposed, 
will in time afford a satisfactory substitute for the present meth- 
ods of educating the deaf and providing for their care and sup- 
port during the period of education. 


Certificates for English Teachers.—At the suggestion of Mr. 
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Elliott, of Margate, and Mr. Stainer, of London, the head-mas- 
ters of English institutions have decided to organize an Exam- 
ining Board for teachers of the deaf, and Messrs. Elliott, Stainer, 
Howard, Sleight, and Schéntheil have been elected a committee 
to make the necessary arrangements. It is proposed that the 
Board shall meet yearly in London for the purpose of examin- 
ing candidates, and shall grant certificates to those who pass 
satisfactory examinations. At the first meeting of the Board 
certificates will probably be given to all who produce evidence 
that they have taught the deaf successfully for a period of not 
less than ten years. No certificate will be granted to any can- 
didate who fails to give satisfactory evidence of knowledge and 
ability in regard to (a) the history of the education of the deaf, 
(6) the principles of education, (c) the intuitive method of teach- 
ing elementary language, (¢@) the method of teaching advanced 
language, and (e) the practical instruction of a class. Exami- 
nation in the following subjects will probably be optional on the 
part of the candidates, but the certificate will specify the sub- 
jects in which they have passed: (7) the mechanism of speech 
with the anatomy and physiology of the organs, (g) the method 
of teaching articulation, (2) the- making and understanding of 
natural signs, and (7) the ability to read finger spelling. 

In the circular suggesting this scheme Messrs. Elliott and 
Stainer state its object as follows: 

One of the greatest drawbacks in the work of educating the deaf is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to be the want of qualified teachers. For the obtain- 
ing of the requisite qualifications there exists no suitable means of pre- 
vious training, and there are no adequate tests by which they may be judged, 
no satisfactory guarantees that they are gained. Further, those who have 
by practice and study acquired such qualifications have no opportunity of 
gaining that recognition of status which they might obtain if they taught 
any other children than the deaf. 

We think it is highly desirable that this anomaly should be abolished, 
and that the teacher of the deaf should have the opportunity of submit- 
ing his qualifications to the scrutiny and judgment of an accredited body, 
for the purpose of examination, so that he should be in a position to re- 
ceive such certificate of competency as shall guarantee his fitness for his 
work. The advantages of such a measure are too obvious to need point- 
ing out; they apply to the work itself, to the institutions in which it is 
carried on, to the head-masters who are responsible for it, to the teachers 
themselves, and the profession to which they belong. We may also re- 
mark that the present position of deaf-mute education suggests the strong 
probability that we are on the eve of important changes, and it is therefore 
the more necessary that some such provision as that here indicated should 
be carefully considered and promptly adopted. 
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Convention of Scandinavian Teachers.—A convention of 
teachers of the deaf from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Fin- 
land was held in Christiania last July, in which about 300 per- 
sons participated. A resolution in favor of the oral method 
was adopted by a vote of 70 to 44, but it was further voted that 
the deaf, exclusive of imbeciles, should be divided into three 
classes according to their: mental capacity, and instructed in 
schools accordingly. 


Suppuration of the Kars.—Mr. Greenberger calls our atten- 
tion to some important remarks by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, 
in the sixth edition of his valuable treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ear, concerning the suppuration of the ears among deaf- 
mutes at school and the consequences of its neglect. The number 
of schools for the deaf—which we are sorry to see Dr. Roosa calls 
asylums—not attended by physicians competent to discover and 
treat such cases is probably smaller than he supposes; but if 
there are any such, the warning ought not to pass unheeded. 
He says (pp. 655 and 667) : 


Some asylums for the deaf-mutes in this country are not attended by 
physicians competent to examine and treat the ear. Many of the inmates 
require constant and special care of their ears; especially is this true of 
those affected with suppuration of the ears, of whom there are about 
twenty per cent. in the asylums. A certain and valuable degree of hear- 
ing might be obtained in a few of these cases by intelligent local treat- 
mem. * 

I cannot refrain from alluding to the lingering remains of the barbarism 
of the past centuries, which neglects the care of the ulcerated membrana 
tympani, and the swollen throats of the poor mutes who suffer from chronic 
suppuration and catarrh of the middle ear. Although the educational 
wants of deaf-mutes are now well attended to, their medical treatment is 
sadly neglected in the asylums and schools of our country, as well as at 
their homes. It was not until the seventh century that the deaf-mutes 
were thought worthy of an education. The twentieth century will prob- 
ably arrive before every school or asylum for these unfortunates has in at- 
tendance a physician who knows how to examine and treat a diseased ear. 
These schools are not hospitals; it is true; but there is always in them 
quite a large proportion of young patients who still suffer from a disease 
which, although it has fully destroyed the hearing, is not yet stayed, and 
which often goes on to destroy life. I refer, of course, more particularly 
to the suppurative forms of disease. 


Foreign Periodicals.—We regret to have to announce that 
the Italian periodical published at Sienna, LZ’ Hducazione dei 
Sordimuti, was compelled to suspend publication at the close 
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of the year 1884. Its twelve volumes contain much that is 
valuable, especially with respect to articulation teaching, and 
its suspension is a loss not only to our Italian brethren, but to 
the readers of the Annals, who have had the benefit of transla- 
tions from its pages, and to the profession generally. 

Mr. Georges Carré, 112 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, France, 
announces his purpose to publish a monthly sixteen-page pe- 
riodical of deaf-mute instruction, to be entitled Révwe Interna- 
tionale del Enseignement des Sourds-Muets, under the patron- 
age of Messrs. Claveau, Franck, Godard, Lacharriére, Péreire, 
and Peyron. The price is 12 francs a year, or 7 frances for 6 
months. We bid the new comer a hearty welcome, and trust it 
will enjoy a longer life than has been vouchsafed to any of the 


similar journals that have preceded it in France. 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma Garrett will continue to give a portion of her time to the 
training of persons for articulation work, as the demand for articulation 
teachers is increasing, three more of her students having obtained posi- 
tions since her communication to the October Annals. 

Applicants must possess a correct ear and furnish reference as to their 
English education. 

Miss Garrett’s students are working for the deaf in schools, families, 
and institutions as follows: One as principal of a private school at 1301 
Arch st., Philadelphia; two as private teachers in Philadelphia; one in 
the Pennsylvania Oral School for Deaf-Mutes; one as private teacher in 
Wilmington, Del.; two in the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; two in the Virginia Institution, and nine in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb—one of these as ‘‘special articulation 
teacher.” 

Two other students have taught; one—who had been a teacher of 
articulation nine years previous to studying with Miss Garrett—subse- 
quently married; the other one retired from the work while under Miss 
Garrett. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa. 


CoMPLETE SETs of the Annals, or any back volumes or numbers desired, 
can now be obtained. For further particulars see the advertisement on 
the third page of the cover. 
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